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No case needs to be made for the growing iinportance and the place of 
the new African nations in today's world. What should be emphasized is the 
need for much greater and more sympathetic understanding of this great cart- 
tinent, and this requires factual material concerning many aspects of the 
African situation and the development of peoples. 

The titles alone of some recent books on Africa give an indication of 
the nature and scope of the changes taking place - Africa Calls; Africa 
Speaks; Whither Africa?; The New Face of Africa South of the Sahara; Social 
Change in Modern Africa; God, Allah and Ju Ju; Continuity and Change in 
African Cultures; Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization 
in Africa South of the Sahara. 

Within a generation or so most of Africa came under European rule and 
then emerged with the status of independent nations. In the period 1960- 
61 nineteen new and independent nations came into being and maps in use three 
years ago are now out-of-date. 

The African as a person is asserting himself, and this means drastic 
changes in a variety of social, economic and political relationships. 

More and more we are coming to appreciate and understand the inter*- 
relatedness of man's experience. If we are to arrive at a better compre- 
hension of the African, we must give attention to the physical environment, 
the cultural and religious background, economic and social life, the arts, 
the place of education and health, and the role of comnuni cations as they 
affect man in his total environment, 

This factual study attests to deal with these broad aspects of an 
emergent Africa and to supply the facts related to its development. It is 
not exhaustive in treatment or scope, but it is hoped that it will be use- 
ful in providing some basic understanding of the problems in the area, and 
that it may lead to further study and research among the friends of Africa. 



-/. Stanley Rycroft 
Secretary for Research 

Myrtle H. Gleamer 
Research Assistant 



July 1962 
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A FACTUAL STUDY OF SUB-SAHAB&N AFRICA 
Introduction 



As the emerging countries of Africa take their place among the nations 
of the world , it "becomes more and more apparent that, given the land of world 
we live in today, we must know more about Africa, its people, and its prob- 
lems. 

Modern Africa is exploding with niovements for national freedom and 
social betterment . In 1960-61 alone, nineteen new and independent states 
emerged, some of them with unfamiliar names, frontiers were changed or 
abolished, and new African leadership arose. 

At the beginning of the 1950 f s there were four independent countries, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union of South Africa, comprising only 
11.8 per cent of the continental area. These were almost lost among the 
maze of European dependencies . 

In 1962, there are twenty-five independent African countries which 
make up more than seventy per cent of Africa's total area. By the speed and 
scope of its anticolonial revolution, this is a continent that already has 
confused all the timetables and confounded many of the prophets. 

Sub-Saharan Africa is changing at a tremendous rate. The change is 
a general one, and is not confined to any territory or groirp of territories. 
This vras one of the last major areas to come into contact with western civi- 
lization. 

An interesting point in development has been the recent policy of 
African states getting together to form federations or conferences. The 
year 1958 showed this very clearly with the first Conference of Independent 
African States at Accra, the founding of the Pan-African movement of East 
and Central Africa in Tanganyika, and the All African People *s Conference 
which was again held at Accra. The Conference of African States on the 
Development of Education in Africa took place in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
ifey 15-25, 1961, and was the most important conference of its kind ever 
held in Africa. Although sponsored by UNESCO it was a conference of Afri- 
can leaders from thirty- four African states. 

The dynamic issues in the struggle of the developing New Africa are 
labor, resources, land, education and medical programs, comunications, and, 
possibly the most important, cultural values, all of which give direction 

to life. 

Perhaps no major area in the \?orld presents greater difficulties than 
Africa when it is a question of gathering up-to-date and verifiable data and 
statistics. Many figures are unavailable or incomplete, based mostly on 
samplings. For some areas life is not sufficiently organized to pennit 
accurate census-taking or the gathering of data, and among illiterate rural 
people especially, it is well known, not only in Africa, but in other areas 



vi 

of the world as well, that government agents seeking information from individ- 
uals are regarded with as much suspicion as a tax collector. 

Another important consideration to "be "borne in mind is that in many- 
aspects life is changing rapidly in Africa and situations vary accordingly. 
The reader also will "be fully aware of the complexities of African culture 
in a time of transition and change, and these affect the problem of giving 
an accurate and faithful portrayal. 

These are but a few of the difficulties encountered in the gathering 
of the material for this study. An attempt has 'been made to assemble reli- 
able information and such pertinent statistics as are available. In some 
cases the information is in the form of a statement from an authoritative 
source, in others, from government studies or United Nations agencies. 

Inasmuch as a fairly extensive bibliography on Africa is included in 
the study, it is hoped that this, in addition to the material presented in 
the text, will aid those who wish to do further research in the area. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made by the authors to Rev. Theodore L. 
Tucker, Secretary of the Africa Committee of the Division of Jbreign Missions, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., for his painstaking care 
in reading the manuscript and making valuable suggestions; to Mrs. Jeanne 
Carruthers, Secretary for Fine Arts of the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of the United Presbyterian Church, in the U.S.A., for the prepara- 
tion of the section on "African Arts and Culture 11 ; and to Miss Louise E.Jefferson 
for the cover design. 
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3HEAEEA - SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA. 



A basic problem in understanding Africa is the sheer size of the con- 
tinent and the complexity of its culture. Africa is almost four times the 
size of continental United States and has a wide range of climatic and geo- 
graphic variation. The states range in size from the Sudan, which covers 
more territory than all the NATO countries of Europe combined, to the west 
coast Republic of Togo, a sliver of land wedged between Ghana and Dahcsaey. 
More than eight hundred indigenous languages are spoken, while the African 
elite in some countries speak only English, and in others only French. Re- 
sources are unevenly distributed, sane countries having great potential 
wealth and others having extreme poverty. It has been said that Africa is 
a storehouse of strategic minerals, yet the fact remains that only three coun- 
tries covering 14 percent of the area have export trade of any considerable 
value. Sixty-five percent of the continent's water power potential is esti- 
mated to be in the Congo and the four former territories of French Equatorial 
Africa. Sub-Saharan Africa has dense and steamy jungles (one of eight dis- 
tinctive climatic zones) as well as desert land. Water is the principal 
factor limiting economic advance in at least half of its land mass. 

Racially, too, Africa is diverse. Some anthropologists name as many 
as six different classifications. Politically and culturally the area faUs 
into distinctive segments. "Along the west coast, where it has been said that 
the anopheles mosquito can be thanked for the absence of a white settler prob- 
lem, is the cradle of African nationalism, pan-Africanism, and the concept of 
Negritude. From its principal intellectual centers - Accra, Conakry, Dakar, 
Abidjan, Lagos - has come the drive behind Africa's 'wind of change f . If vl) 

The southern and eastern states of Kenya > the Bhodesias, and the Congo's 
Katanga Province enjqy a scale of economic development far beyond that of any 
other area on the continent. 

Among Africa's educated elite there are at least two divisive factors - 
language and cultural barriers. Leaders for a united Africa are now en- 
gaged in a determined effort to wipe out these differences. For example, 
French is now a required subject in Ghana 1 s secondary schools and English has 
been introduced in both Mali and Guinea. 

Religious differences also cut across Africa's potential for unity. "Oat 
of Africa f s 232 million people (reported in 1962 as 240 million), not more than 
about 41 million are now professing Christians, as cocrpared with some 90 mil- 
lion Muslims. Except for the growing number of agnostics among the elite, 
most of the rest of the people are animists. IT (2) 

Added to this complexity of Africa is the dimension of rapid change in 



(1) Africa and the United States - iFffff^s and Realities. Background book, 

Eighth National Conference U.S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
Boston: 1961, p. 5, 

(2) Africa and the United States - lj?flff pfi qpd Realities. Qp.cit., p. 6. 



wsys of life, aspirations, alignments, and commitments of people and of coun- 
tries/ Little wonder that the average American citizen 1 s knowledge of 
Africa is spotty and confused. 

(See TABLE No, x - AREA., PQHJIATION, DENSITY -SUB-SAHfil&N AFRICA.) 

(See TABLE No. 2 - BASIC DATA - IANCHTAGES, RELIGIONS, RACES, 

AND/OR TRIBES) 

Geographical Diversification 

The continent of Africa, second only to Asia in size, accounts for about 
22 percent of the grid's land area. It lies across the equator, extending 
aliaost eoually into both the northern and southern hemispheres. From north 
to south ~the continent exceeds 5,000 miles; from east to west it approximates 
4,700 miles - distances far in excess of the long span between New York and 
San Francisco (2,600 miles). 

Cto most maps the great land nzass of Africa, which lies across the 
Equator at relatively low latitudes, seems smaller than areas of equal size 
nearer the poles. Usually Africa is shown as a unit on a single map rather 
th*m in component parts at larger scales, and this necessitates more general- 
ized cartographic detail. Dr. Pearcy writes that "the mere fact that 
Africa is far away and less well known to Americans than are Europe, Asia, and 
South America produces an illusion of restricted dimensions. One seldom 
stops to consider, for example, that the continent of North America (including 
Central America and the Caribbean Islands) is only about four-fifths as large 
as Africa. "(1) 



The Sahara is the most obvious of natural barriers that divide Africa, 
and it is this sand desert which separates the Arab north from the rest of the 
continent so effectively that "sub-Saharan Africa" is a conventional term. 

Sub-Saharan Africa consists mainly of a vast and rather even plateau, 
bordered by a narrow coastal belt from which this plateau rises. A very 
rough idea of the plateau can be grasped if we imagine an inverted saucer. 
A broad belt of grassland runs nearly the full width of the continent, em- 
"braciiig the upper Higer and the Chad basin. Relative ease of movement in 
this belt has in the past permitted the creation of extensive African states. 

South of this grassland area, dense tropical rain forest blankets part 
of the Guinea coast and most of the Congo basin. 

Southern and eastern Africa is dominated by a great mass of high plateau 
and Eiauntains, much of it open grassland with only a limited amount of tree 
cover* 

The altitude ranges from 1,000 feet in West Central Africa to slightly 
over 3,000 feet in Southern Africa, to an average of 6,000 feet in Eastern 
Africa. In parts of East Africa this plateau reaches altitudes of 10,000 
feet or more. The descent from this relatively level plateau to the coastal 
belt is steep, and has created tremendous problems in transportation and com- 
munication between the interior and the coast. 



(1) Pearcy, G. Etsel. Africa: Hames and Concents. Department of State 
Bulletin, December 26, 1960, No. 7129, African Series 23, p. 5. 
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The coastline is almost lacking in natural harbors, bays, or inlets 9 
for many years providing very little shelter to sailing vessels which tried to 
reach the interior. In general, the interior is more isolated from the out- 
side world than that of any other continent. 

ISany river mouths are often clogged by sandbars. A short distance in- 
land African rivers are frequently blocked to navigation by waterf alls and 
rapids, although Tipper parts of these rivers may be navigable. The Congo 
and Nile rivers, for exaaple, provide thousands of miles of navigable water- 
T?ays. Cataracts still create serious problems in transportation, but they 
are gradually being turned into valuable assets. Water power has become a 
vital source of energy for Africa f s growing industries. 

As a result of these geographical features, much of African society 
remained virtually isolated from the outside world and from one another until 
more recent years. These geographical factors also meant low productivity, 
low density of population, and wide-spread poverty. 

Vegetation 

The mJn elements in African vegetation are forest, grassland and 
desert. Kimble says it is arguable which is the more important, forest or 
grassland, or at any rate the more extensive. "For, unlike seme other parts 
of the world, tropical Africa has been subject to so long and intensive coloni- 
sation Tyy man that what we ujostly see today is... what nature has contrived to 
keep going in face of the inhabitants 1 never-ending campaign of pilfering, lar- 
ceny, arson and abuse. ..There are probably not many natural grasslands in trop- 
ical Africa. Even many of the forests are not natural. What with the 
ageless needs of the forest cultivator for crop land and of the newly devel- 
oped needs of the lumberman for their prized timbers, most of the more accessi- 
ble forests are but a shadow of their former selves. "(1) 

The Forests. There are a great many forests in tropical Africa, most 
of than characterized as rain forests, and dry forests. For all the use and 
abuse they have had, forests still cover more than one-third of the surface. 
"fbe rain forests are rich in highly prized hardwood timbers, such as mahogany, 
and in oil-yielding pabus. They also provide much needed fuel and protection 
against run-off and erosion. It is the forests that provide f board and lodg- 
ing 1 for such nmey-mafring crops as cocoa, coffee and tea, and such widely 
groro subsistence crops as yam, rice, plantain, mango and orange. 11 (2) 

Grasslands. Bush areas (mixed wood and grassland) cover the marsh 
grass regions of central and east Africa, the alpine grasslands found on the 
Ethiopian Highlands, and in the mountains of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasa- 
laad and Southern Rhodesia. None of these grasslands is very extensive 
(probably 350,000 to 375,000 square miles). "Although the economic value of 
the grasslands is smaller than the forest area, it is far from negligible, for 



(1) KMxLe, George H.T. Tropical Africa (Vol. 1 - Land and Livelihood). 
New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, I960, p. 60. 



(2) ELsfole, George H.T. Yrpfl ft ^l Africa: Problems and p^nipafi- Foreign 
Policy Association, Headline Series No. 147, May- June* 1961, p. 11. 




MEAN ANNUAL 
RAINFALL IN AFRICA 

[ [ tinder U inches 
jjUUI U to 20 inches 



Mill] 20 to 60 inches 
IH 60 inches or over 



it ia in the bush country that most of the estimated 60 million cattle, sheep, 
goats and camels of tropical Africa are pastured and most of the field crops 
(for exang>le, maize, manioc, peanuts) are grown. lf ^ ' 

foils. Regarding soils, Kimble writes: "If there is one physical 
generalization for which a strong case can he made in tropical Africa, it is 
that good soils are the exception* Most of the soils are no better than the 
poorest ndd-latitude soils; some are poorer, and all are more easily impover- 
ished than enriched. , .The luxuriance and strength of tropical plant life come 
not so much frcm the 'capital account 1 of the soil, as rcm the Current ac- 
count 1 of air, the rainfall and the nutrients made available by the process of 
plant decomposition.^ 2 ) 



Ifach of Africa lies within tropical latitudes. In the West Central 
regions of Africa, for exanple, the heat and humidity together with tropical 
diseases, -which flourish in rain forest atmospheres, make intensive physical 
work of any duration exhausting. 

As one moves either north or south of the wet center in West Central 
Africa, the amount of rainfall diminishes. Many parts of the Sahara never 
have any rain at all, and where there is rainfall, it is quite inadequate. 

Kimble in describing tropical Africa makes this comment: "Some parts 
look, and are, like the MII of Idaho and Wyoming, where a man can see 100 
miles and be glad of a blanket on his bed almost any night of the year. 
Others are as bare as the Painted Desert and quite as lovely. In East Africa 
there are snow-clad mountains higher than any in the Rockies. In Ethiopia 
there are canyons that call to mind nothing as much as those of the Colorado 



The most striking features of tropical African rains are their average 
seasonal differences, their uncertainty, -and their range of intensity and 
amount. Days that promise to be very rainy turn out to be dry. A run of 
aTsaaraally rainy seasons can be followed by a run of subnormal rainy seasons, 
making it very difficult for a fanning community. "The significance of this 
of seasonality in rainfall' is fundamental. It governs the re- 



of plants ft^d ftn-TitMifg ar\A confronts almost every man, woman and child 
with problems of food and water supply. n v4 ) 



Africa is linguistically one of the most complex areas in the world, 
there are more than 800 known African languages, some of which have millions 
of speakers, while others have ooly a few hundred. Until recently most 



(1) Ibid., p. 11, 

(2) EtaKLe (Twentieth Century Fund), Op.cit., p. 73. 

(3) Hs&le (Headline Series). Cfc.cit., p. 8. 

(4) Kimble (The Twentieth Century Fund). Op.cit., p. 48. 



African languages were unwritten, which has meant a considerable dependence upon 
oral tradition and oral literature as wen as on skill in public speaking and 
memory. 

There are five distinct language families of major importance. They 
cover perhaps 98 per cent of the total area and population. In addition 
there are seven groups of individual languages, which are found in relative- 
ly gmflit areas, male-frig twelve linguistic groupings in all* 



The Niger-Congo family, for exanple, is of vast extent and contains 
several hundred languages, covering most of west central and southern Africa. 



The present linguistic diversity of Africa cannot be reduced to a 
gle source and there has been a complex histoiy of settlement over a very long 
period. Widespread travel and commerce, as well as modern administration, 
education and the cultural unity demanded Isy modem nationalism, all necessi- 
tate a higher degree of linguistic unity. Read justment in accepting another 
language is necessarily slow. People do not abandon language overnight. 
There are emotional attachments which people feel to their own language, and 
there must normally be at least one generation of bilinguals. "The impact 
of nationalism and the practical necessities of administration and education 
must in the long run considerably* simplify the present complex linguistic 
situation, which is a heritage of other conditions, but such changes will 
take much time to accomplish. In the long run, such changes as well as the 
standardization in written form of many hitherto unwritten languages are of 
far greater significance than the superficial direct effects of European con- 
tact on the vigorous linguistic life of Africa."^/ 

For practical purposes - commerce, education, administration - the lan- 
guages of present-day Africa (in the areas of our study) are Arabic, English, 
French, Swahili. The new parliaments of Ghana and Nigeria carry on their 
debates in English, and those of the former French territories in French. 
African nationalists wish to preserve their languages, but if education had 
to await the translation of essential textbooks into every African language, 
w the march of progress would be slowed down to a crawl. fl It is inevitable 
that English and French will be used more and more. It is interesting to 
note that Soviet broadcasts to Africa are in these two languages. 

(See TABLE No. 2 - BASIC MIA - Languages) 



(1) For a further discussion of African languages, see "Africa as a 
Linguistic Area," by Joseph H.Greenberg. Continuity *r\A 
in Africa^ Cultures. Bascom and Herskovits, eds. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959. Phoenix Edition, 
1962, pp. 26-27. 
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TABLE No. 1 



Major Area 

ttYift rVBintrv 


fSa.Mtles) 


POPULATION^ 


DENSITY^) 
(PeoDle/Sa.^J^ 


^jjBJJS^jflgjySyjJSBjIU 

Northern Africa 








ETHIOPIA 


400,000 


21,800 


48 


FRENCH SCUALILAND 


8,494 


68 


8 


SOALI REPUBLIC 


246,000 


1,950 


8 


SUDAN 


967,498 


11,650 


12 


last Africa 
KENYA 


224,960 


6,550 


28.5 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


21,263 


4,500 


225 


TANGANYIKA 


362,688 


9,237 


26 


UGANDA 


93,981 


6,536 


62.6 


ZANZIBAR 


1,026 


304 


295.2 


Central Africa 








ANGOLA 


481,350 


4,550 


9 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 








AND NYASAIAND: 








Southern Rhodesia 


150,333 


3,070 


18.1 


Northern Rhodesia 


287,640 


2,300 


7.8 


Nyasaland 


45,365 


2,830 


61 


MOZAMBIQUE 


297,731 


6,200 


21 


REP. of the COHGO(Leqpoldville) 


905,378 


13,652 


15 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


227,900 


5,191 


23 


CAMEROON 


183,381 


4,340 


22 


CHAD 


513,600 


2,730 


5 


DAHOUEY 


44,695 


1,713 


45 


GABON 


102,317 


421 


4 


GAMBIA 


4,011 


279 


73 


GHAHA 


91,843 


6,691 


73 


GUINEA. 


95,865 


2,727 


28 


IVORY COAST 


125,000 


3,103 


25 


T.TrayrA 


42,990 


2,500 


29 


MALI 


465,000 


4,900 


9.0 


KABRiTANiA 


419,000 


725 


1.5 


NIGER 


459,000 


2,500 


6 


NIGERIA 


356,669 


35,300 


96 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


13,944 


565 


39 


REPUBLIC OF CONGO(Brazzaville) 


132,000 


760 


6 


SENEGAL 


76,084 


2,550 


34 


SIERRA LEONE 


27,924 


2,500 


86 


SPANISH GUINEA 


10,852 


217 


21 


TOGO 


21,850 


1,100 


66 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


238,000 


1,180 


5 


UPPER 7QLTA 


105,900 


3,350 


33 


SOUTH-BEST AFRICA 


317.887 


575 




Totals 


8,569,419 


181,114 









Sources: 
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(2)A Karld of Facts (Civic Education Service,Inc. 1961) 
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population 

The total population of all Africa in I960 was estimated at more than 
244 million (no accurate figures are available), or close to eight percent of 
the grid's total. (See TABLE No* 3 - GR07/TH OF WORLD PQPUIATION 1940-1958.) 
Approximately 21 percent l ive in North Africa, about six percent in the Eepu- 
blic of South Africa, and the remainder 73 percent live in sub-Saharan Africa, 
It is estimated that the over-all annual increase is now close to tTO percent! 



Basic Data 



Population 
(Estimated) 



AFRICA 

North Africa 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Republic of South Africa 

ANNUAL INCREASE (estimated) 



51,240,000 
178,120,000 
14,640,000 (2) 



Percent 
(Estimated) 



21% 

7# 

6* 

1.8 - 2% 



Source: 



(1) World Almanac 1962. 

(2) Census 1960 population estimate - 15,841,128. 



Africa, as a Tfhole, is not yet overpopulated and in this respect differs 
vastly from Asia, another underdeveloped continent. Egypt, with its vast 
deserts, however, is the main exception, for that country is overcrowded. 

In such a large area, there is a great diversity of peoples, climate, 
natural resources and patterns of technological, economic and social organiza- 
tion. Despite the recent advance in statistical information, the data far 
certain countries are sheer administrative guesses. 



While the available information generally relates to individual 
tries, it cannot be presumed that the territorial unit necessarily constitutes 
the most appropriate field for economic or demographic studies. It may be 
profitable to break down this unit into more hoaogeneous components, or group 
together a number of countries rath cannon features. 

Population estimates vary, but experts generally agree that the popula- 
tion of Africa south of the Sahara is more than 175,000,000. About three and 
one-half million of these are non-Africans, mostly Europeans, v 1 ) Until recently, 



(1) United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
vev of Africa since 1950, Il/CN. 14/28. p. 5. 



Ecoaaonic 
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a substantial number of European origin lived in Southern Rhodesia., the Congo 
and Angola* In Ghana, Nigeria and Hyasaland, on the other hand, there are 
relatively few Europeans European settlement has been concentrated mostly 
in areas libere white men found the climate favorable and good conditions for 
raising coooercial crops. The Asians (mainly Indians and Pakistani) constitute 
the next largest group of non-Africans and number approximately 800,000. They 
are concentrated in the eastern and southern regions of the continent. The 
coloureds, a large ixaa-Aflican group of about one million, are found mainly in 
Sooth Africa and to some extent in the Hhodesias. These people are a result 
of racial mixture and are not a part of any indigenous culture. Arabs are 
found along the Kenya coast and in Zanzibar. (See TABLE No. 4 - PQHJIAIION 
BT COOKER! AND ETHNIC CCMPQSITICN 1956). 

There is now seme useful information on the size and distribution of 
population in Aftica south of the Sahara, and the situation will be further 
improved by censuses and national sampling inquiries. Ethiopia is the only 
large country for which there is as yet no systematic information. There is 
also lack of any recent inf ormation for Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, and 
Hyasaland. The nature and reliability of the data vary widely among countries. 
(See TABER No. 5 - POPOIAIICW: DATA AVAIIABLE AS OF APRIL 1, 1962). 



Demographers indicate that reliable registration systems of vital sta- 
tistics and records of migratory aovements are generally lacking or incomplete 
and TO cannot reasonably expect that reliable vital registration can be widely' 
developed in Africa within the near future. Migration is a phenomenon of 
aajor isportence in many parts of Africa. It is possible to obtain fairly 
complete reports on births and deaths in some cities where hospital facilities 
are generally used, tut these usually relate to persons drawn from surrounding 
areas, so that the base population cannot be property defined. 

Mich of the most valuable tnf ormation to date on African population has 
been provided by geographers, agriculturists and others concerned with investi- 
gating population in relation to geographical and social conditions. A de- 
tailed and higily significant treatment of the distribution, and trends of 
populatian in Haawia-Orundi has been published by Gourou. 



lealtfa studies have frequently included in5>ortant demographic aspects. 
Scne of the aort carefully controlled demographic data on several ccranunities 
in Bast Africa were obtained in connection with health surveys try the World 
Health Organization. 

Anthropological studies of population changes in their social context 
are especially iujxartant. Such studies indicate how population changes may 



social stTOc1 **e *a culture. Demographers must turn 
and other social scientists for information on the deterai- 
Bante and consequences of population trends. Furthermore, close collaboration 
Jert^emgovOT statisticians, anthropologists, and other social scientists 
is u^wrtazrt in Afrtca in the development of workable schedules and procedures 

(1) TMted Matte** - Department of Social Affairs, Population Division. 

ft? lartto> 9t ItoPtorffomtl. Population Studies, No. 15,1953. 
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for the collection of reliable population data. 

Political scientists and administrators concerned with land tenure, Bass 
movements, and administrative programs of various sorts frequently recognize 
the ingportance of denaographic factors. 

Until recently, government statisticians and social scientists from 
Europe have been mainly responsible for the development of basic deaiographic 
data and social investigation. There are as yet few indigenous African daaog- 
raphers. 



What has been said about the unreliability of population statistics ap- 
plies also to statistics relating to the demographic characteristics of the 
population. There are many reasons for the concealment or misrepresentation 
of such facts. As explained by KLmble, "The head of a household may be able 
to overcome his reluctance to reveal the total number of people under his care, 
but if he lives in a territory where there is conscription or where contract 
labor is obligatory, he may find it tempting to discount the number of eligible 
males. Where family allowances are provided t?y the government, as in the 
Congo, he may feel that a margin of error should be provided for. Where he 
is under no such constraints, the chances are that any information he supplies 
regarding the age distribution of his family will be approximate. He has 
probably never seen a birth certificate and is unlikely to have registered the 
birth of any member of his family. Sane governments require such registration, 
but what are a thousand registrars among more than 60 million children?" 



Despite the marked limitations of African demographic data, "they have 
been found sufficient as a basis for a study of the demographic aspects of 
polygamy, a subject which, although of considerable injKHrtance to both anthro- 
pology and demography, has been largely neglected ^y scholars in these 
fields. "(2) 



Incidence and Inteaisity of 

Data indicates that about 35 percent of all married African males are 
polygamous. In sub-Saharan AfidLca, the ratio of infttried wcroen to married men 
is 3 to 2. In a polygamous system of marriage, it is evident -that there will 
be more married women than men. 

Dorjahn, writes that "definitive, probleaHoriented research is clearly 
needed to assess the roles which traditional African demographic patterns, such 
as polygamy, are playing in the population dynamics of sub-Saharan Africa today. 
The necessity f or collecting both quantitative data and the ethnograjMc mate- 
rial which provides the setting for such statistics and gives meaning to them 



(1) Ktmble, George H. Tropical Africa. Mew Tori: The Twentieth Century Fund, 

1960. Vol. I, pp. 106-107. 

(2) Bascon, William R. and HerekovitSjlielville J. (Eds*) CtarrtiimltY ftff? 

( 



f-fl Jtfirl^yn MlfrffW- Ih e University of Chicago Rregg (F*vx^x Boofcg) 
1959, p. 98. 



w 

saost be systematically stressed* Wbat is needed is an approach which uses the 
methods and theory of both demography and anthropology. W 

Fertility 

Reliable vital statistics for most countries in Africa are not available. 
The numbers of births and deaths according to official registers are systemat- 
ically understated. "From the official birth rates for some countries in the 
region ihose statistics are considered not too deficient, the conclusion can 
be drain that the birth rates in this continent lie mostly in the wide range 
froa forty tfi.fifty per thousand population, and perhaps exceed fifty in some 
instances * n ' ^ 

(See TABLE No. 6 - BUffiBS AND DEATHS: STATISTICS AVAILABLE 

AS OF APRIL 1, 1962). 

"High fertility (5, 6, or more children per woman) is generally preva- 
lent in Africa. This is true even in most cities... Any interest in family 
limitation is very exceptional in Africa, "v- 3 / 

Mortality 

According to demographers there is no reliable information on levels 
of aortality in any African population at the present time. The reasons 
for this are: (l) There may be no one person who has the responsibility for 
applying this information, as is true in the case of a migrant. (2) Death is 
an uig&easant affair and involves a sense of shame, guilt, or fear among Afri- 
cans. So they uake no report of a death in the family. .(3) Mortality is 
highest in early infancy, and infants who die shortly after birth may never 
have been named or considered as members of the ccmrnmty. These difficul- 
ties tend to give a downward bias to data now being obtained on mortality. 14; 

Even though actual levels of mortality in Africa are uiiknowa, it can 
be safely assumed that the rate of mprtality is generally declining as a re- 
sult of improvements in health conditions. Information on mortality by age 
groope is needed. This is almost entirely lacking. 

The highest birth rate in the world (47 per 1,000) and the highest 
death rate (28 per 1,000) are probably found in Africa. (5) In Guinea, Uganda, 
and Northern Hbodesia, ware than 200 of every 1,000 babies born alive die before 



(1) For a further discussion of polygamy, see article fr The Factor of Polygamy 

in African DenxDgraphy , n by Vernon R.Dorjahn. Continx^ty flftd Change 
in $ripy\ ffiflifo'Urffij Qxcit., pp. 105 and 112. 

(2) ffiaited Nations - Report on the World Social Situation 1957, l/CN.5/324/ 

Rev. 1. ST/SQA/33, April 1957. p. 7. 

(3) Larimer and Earp. Pogolaticai in Africa. Boston :Boston DniviPress,1960,p.5. 

(4) Ibid., p. 6, 

(5) IFnited Matiooa Review - September 1961. 
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reaching their first birthday. These three countries have the highest infant 
mortality rates in the world. 

As reported in the United Nations Review, "comprehensive death registra 
tion systems are still lacking in many countries, and where such systems are 
in operation, under-registration of deaths is conmonly in the order of 50 per- 
cent. "U} 



population Density 

Sub-Saharan Africa is marked by a relatively low population density in 
comparison with other areas of the world. Excepting the urban areas, the 
Niger delta, Ruanda-Urundi, and small sections of Nyasaland and Uganda, the 
over-all density rarely exceeds a figure of twenty-five per square mile. Fur- 
thermore, large sections of former French West Africa, Kenya, Tanganyiia, 
Angola, and South-West Africa are all but uninhabited, largely because of a 
shortage of water dxiring much of each year. large tracts of the tropical 
rain forest area in former French Equatorial Africa and the Congo are also 
thinly populated, (See TABLE No. 1 - AREA., PQPUIATION, DENSITY). 

Population Trends 

Population increase is now averaging about two percent annually. Prob- 
ably two-fifths of the whole population are under 15 years of age. Bfy the 
end of the century Africa 1 s population, now estimated at between 240 and 250 
million, may have doubled itself, and reached the 500 million mark. If pre- 
sent trends continue, this increase will make for still more uneven distribu- 
tion; growth is greatest in areas that are already well populated and the 
modern African cities. 

What are the population trends in Africa? The least one can say is 
that most of the demographic data - census reports, sample census surveys, 
medical surveys, demographic studies, etc. - have to be accepted with certain 
reservations. Lord Hailey has summed up the present situation as follows: 
"Cens-uses taken since the war have made so marked an improvement that they 
may be generally regarded as recording an approximately accurate figure of 
the population; but it will be necessary to await a second post-war census 
before it will be possible to calculate with any confidence the direction of 
population trends. n v2) 

The consensus of opinion among demographers appears to be that, however 
uncertain the data on which the figures are based, certain demographic f eatures 
widely attributed to African populations are unmistakable. M As an I.L.O. 
(International Labor Organization) report puts it, f there appears to be, on 
the one hand, a very high birth rate and, on the other hand, a death rate 
that is also very high but is falling as a result of improvement in hygiene 
and in disease prevention and treatment 1 . 11 * ' 



(1) United Nations Review, Vol. 8, No. 12, December 1961, p. 4. 

(2) Hailey. Lord. An African Survey. Revised 1956. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 19?7, p. 142. 

(3) Lorimer and Karp. Population in Africa. Boston: Boston University Press, 

1960, p. 24. 
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Africa thus constitutes an area of potential growth, for, as Dor jahn 
points out, "any factor that decreases mortality, such as improved sanitation, 
medical services, or a higher level of general nutrition, could trigger a sud- 
den population increase. 1 ^ 1 / If the natural rate of increase reaches two pe:v 
cent a year, (a figure already exceeded in some countries), the population iri.ll 
double itself in the nerfc thirty-five years. 

Population BroJectiosas 

The value of population projections is no longer disputed. If a plan 
for social and economic development is to have any chance of realistic iiqple- 
mentation, it requires a parallel assessment of the dynamos of population 
giwth. The growth of world population during the next twenty-five years has 
an importance which transcends economic and social consideration. Decline in 
mortality is now an almost universal phenomenon . Parts of sula-Saharan Africa, 
however, seem to present an exception to this rather general rule. Here it is 
uncertain whether modern health measures have had much impact on the high rates 
of iriortality. Observations and some theoretical considerations lead social 
scientists to the view that life expectancy in sub-Saharan Africa may approach 
30 years, but is not very likely to rise much above this figure within the 
near future. (2) 

The estimated population, and population projected for all Africa is as 
fallows : v3) 

North Middle Southern 

Africa Africa Africa 
(million) (million) (million) 

1950 199 million 42.7 142 13,9 
1975 303 million 76.4 202 24.4 



2000 517 million 147 323 47.1 



It is estimated that in all Africa there was a 52 percent increase in 
population in the period 1950-1957, and there will be a 71 percent increase 
in the period 1975-2000. (4) (See TABLE No. 7 - ESTIMATES OF THE RJTORE 
OF SUB-SAEARAN AJBKH. 1955-1975 by country). 

The density of population per square Iciloaneter of land area in the 



(1) Dor jahn. Qp.cit., p. 97. 

(2) United Nations, The Future Growth of World Population- Population Studies 

Ho. 28, 1958, p, 3. For a more extensive survey of mortality and 
fertility trends, see "World Population Trends", in Report on the 
TBbrld Social Situation 1957. (United Nations publication, 
Sales No. 1957.IV.3), Chapter II, pp.5-27. 

(3) Ibid., p. 23. 

(4) Ibid., p. 23. 
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three regions of the African continent has been projected as follows : 

DENSITY 

(persons per to) 
(thousand km) 

1252 1222 

Northern Africa 5,820 7.3 12-13 19-28 

Middle Africa 21,600 6.6 9-11 l>21 

Southern Africa 2,840 4.9 8-9 12-18 

The exact meaning of these densities will depend not only on the endow- 
ment of the land with physical resources, but to an increasing extent on the 
methods and techniques used in the exploitation, transformation and distribu- 
tion of the materials available to meet human needs. The use of nuclear 
energy or plant mutations, or success in attempts to influence the weather 
may render more hospitable some of the areas where drought, cold or high alti- 
tude have prevented human settlement. Sanitation programs have already made 
habitable many of the lo^-lying areas where previously malaria and other dis- 
eases constituted a permanent threat. 



1975 are indicated in the following table: 

1960 1975 



Expected changes in age ccsnposition-of all Africa for the period 1950- 
>e indicated in the following table* (2) 

AFRICA 

Estimated percentage distribution 
of population at various ages 

Under 15 42 41 41 

15-19 54 55 54 

60 and over 44 5 

Conditions governing the upbringing of children, the entiy of young 
persons into gainful employment, and the role of the aged in society vary im- 
mensely among the different parts of the world. The above division of the 
African population into three groups } namely children under 15, adults aged 
15-59, and older persons aged 60 and over (admittedly arbitrary) will show 
dependency burdens borne by the working populations. In Africa where there 
is a close kinship relationship and family responsibility, these figures nay 
have some meaning. 



(1) Ibid., p. 25. 

(2) United Nations - Future Growth of World Population, Op. cit., p. 35. 
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**' tiong JP^i^ Growth 



The United Nations Ifetxxrt on the World Social Situation 1957 *J indicates 
that rapid growth of population may complicate the problem of the economic and 
social development of underdeveloped countries in three principal ways. First, 
it can increase the pressure of population on land that is already densely 
settled, and so retard increases in the productivity of agricultural labor. 
This effect is seen in many underdeveloped countries rchere the density of agri- 
cultural population in the cultivated areas is high, although large amounts of 
potentially productive land lie unused because of land ownership systems, lack 
of capital or techniques to exploit available land, or for other reasons. 

Second, accelerating population growth can aggravate the problem of capi- 
tal shortage, which is one of the most inpartant obstacles to economic devel- 
opment of nearly all under-developed countries. The faster the population 
grows, the larger the share of each year's income ishich must be invested in in- 
creasing the stock of productive equipment merely to maintain the existing 
level of equipment per -worker. 

Third, the high birth rates of the under-developed countries create a 
heavy load of dependent children for the working population. The percentage 
of children tinder 15 years of age in Africa is generally in the order of 40 
percent or more of the total population. 

ibe necessity of supporting so many children puts the workers of these 
countries at an added disadvantage in their efforts to save and invest for 
economic development. It also complicates the problem of providing the chil- 
dren with the education that is essential for social and economic advancement. 



(1) United Jfetions - Report on the lorld Social Situation 1057. 
(fc.cit., pp. 21-24* 
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TABLE No. 3 



(in millions and percentages) 



Continent 


1950 


Annual 

.19J58 . -rn-f-o o-f 


Area in 
J 1,000 

sq.mi. 


Density 
per 
sq.mi. 
(1958) 


and 
region .Number , % 
(million) 


increast 
Number % io*;rL.*; 
(million) 1950-58 


SOOTH AMERICA. 


112 


4.5 


134 4.7 2.3 


6,871 


21 


AFRICA 


199 


8.0 


230 8.0 1.8 


11,694 


21 


North Africa 


65 


2.6 


76 2.6 2.0 


3,987 


81 


Rest of Africa 


133 


5.3 


154 5.4 1.8 


7,707 


21 


ASIA 


1,379 


55.3 


1,592 56.1 1.8 


10,482 


153 


S.W.Asia 


63 


2.5 


74 2.6 2.4 


2,168 


34 


S. Cent .Asia 


466 


18.7 


536 18.8 1.8 


1,979 


269 


S.E.Asia 


171 


6.9 


202 7.0 2.1 


1,732 


117 


East Asia 


678 


27.2 


780 27.7 1.8 


4,603 


168 


TORLD POPULATION 


2,493 


100.0 


2,852 100.0 1.7 


52,263 


54 


Source : Statistical 


Yearbook of 


the United Nations 1959. 















(1) Atlas of the Yforld. NOT York: D.Van Nostrand Ctepazjy,Inc. 1961, p, 20. 
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TABLE No. 4 


(Thousands of persons) 


SUB-SAHABAN AFRICA 


African 


European Asian 


Other 


Total 


CftftfyrtL 1 ^ fpij cjfc 










Belgian Congo 


12,698 


102 11 





12,811 


Rhodesia and Hyasaland 










(Federation of) 


6,980 


251 - 


30 


7,260 


Northern Rhodesia 


2,110 


66 7 (a} 


- 


2,180 


Southern Rhodesia 


2,290 


178 


13 


2,480 


Nyas aland 


2,580 


7 


10 


2,600 


Ruandi Urundi 


4,427 


6 


- 


4,433 


East Africa 










Ethiopia 


20,000 


* * * * * fl\ 


. . 


20,000 


Kenya 


5,902 


58 185 W 


5 


6,150 


Madasgascar 
Mozambique ( c ) 


4,846 
5,923 


72 
ff. T?(d) 

OO j./ v * 


35 


4,918 
6,040 


Sudan 


10,263 


- -. . 


- 


10,263 


Tanganyika 


8,329 


28 93-0 3 ) 


6 


S,456 


Uganda 


5,527 


8 56C 13 ) 


1 


5,593 


West J^jT'JLCCL 










Angola ( c ) 


4,222 


UO 


30 


4,362 


Cameroons, French Adm. 


3,171 


16 


- 


3,187 


French. Bjuatorial Africa 4,854 


24 


1 


4,879 


French Vest Africa 


18,842 


88 


- 


18,930 


Ghana 


4,684 


7 


- 


4,691 


Nigeria 


31,824 


10 


- 


31,834 


Tbgoland, French Admin. 


1,084 


1 




1,085 


(a) Including coloured. 

("h) TnrHftTws wnH ^ffthc 










(c) 1955. 










(d) Mixed. 










Source: United Nations - 


Department of 


Economic and Social Affairs - 


Br^WTBriLff OTTBT Q Afric^ Since 1950 E/CN 1Z./2S 


1959,p. 


13. 
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TABLE No. 5 
POPUIATION: DATA. A7AHABLE AS OF APRIL 1. 1962 





AFRICA. -South of the Sahara 


latest Official Estimate 


Country 


Year 


(000) 
Population 


INDEP33OENT COUNTRIES 






Caaeroun^' 


7/1/60 


4,097 


Central African Republic 


7/1/60 


1,227 


Chad 


12/31/60 


2,675 


Congo (Brazzaville) 


lA/59 


795 


Congo (Leopoldville) 


6/30/60 


14,150 


Dabcmey 


9//61 


2,050 


Ethiopia 


7/2/60 


20,000 


Gabon 


7/1/60 


440 


Ghana 


7/1/61 


6,943 


Guinea 


7/1/60 


3,000 


Ivory Coast 


6//61 


3,300 


Liberia 


7/1/60 


1,290 


Madasgascar (Malagasy) 


1/3/61 


5,487 


Mali 


7/1/60 


4,100 


Mauritania 


1/1/59 


727 


Niger 
Nigeria(2) 


7/1/60 
7/1/61 


2,870 
35,752 


Senegal 
Sierra Leone ^' 


8/1/61 
7/1/60 


2,980 
2,450 


Somalia 


7/1/59 


1,990 


Sudan (4) 


1/1/62 


12,289 


Tanganyika (5) 


6/30/61 


9,404 


Togo 


12/31/60 


1,450 


Upper Volta 


7/1/60 


3,635 


TEREITOEIIES AND pEPENDENCIES 






France 






Comoro Islands 


7/1/60 


183 


Fr^rKvh Sorttal** "1&P& 


7/1/60 


67 


Re\.inion 


7/1/60 


336 


Portugal 






Angola 


12/31/60 


4,833 


o 

Cape Verde Islands 


12/15/60 


202 


^ 
Mozambique 

Portuguese Guinea 
Sao Tome' and Principe 


12/31/60 
12/31/60 
12/31/60 


6,593 
574 
64 


fijaiji 
Ifni 


1958 


52 


Spanish Bqi^itorial Region^) 
Fernando Poo 


12/31/60 
12/31/60 


246 
(63) 


Rio Muni 


12/31/60 


(183) 






(continued) - 
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TABLE No. 5 
pnPtHATICMr MIft. AVAIIABLE AS OF APRIL 1. 1962 (Continued) 



AERIGft. - South of the Sahara Latest Ottleial Estimate 

Year Population 



Gambia 7/1/60 284 

Kenya 7/1/61 7,287 

Sburitius ex. dependencies 6/30/60 639 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 12/31/60 8,430 

Uganda 6/30/61 6,845 

Zanzibar and Peaba 7/1/60 307 



TRUST TERRITORY 

Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian Adm. ) 12/31/60 4,941 



MANDATED TERRITORY 



Soutb-West Africa 9/6/60 525 



(1) Including Southern Cameroons, which TOS formerly a part of United Nations 
Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British Administration and which 
became part of the Republic of Cameroon on October 1, 1961* 



(2) Including Northern Cameroons, which TOS formerly a part of United Nations 
Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British Administration, and Ttfiich 
became a province of the Northern Region of Nigeria on June 1, 1961. 

(3) Former British dependency, declared independent April 27, 1961. 

(4) De jure population. 

(5) Fbrmerly a United Nations Trust Territory under British Administration; 
declared independent December 9, 1961. 

(6) Cccprising Provinces of Fernando Poo (which includes Annobon) and 
Rio Skini (uzhich includes Corisco and ELobeys). 



Source: United Jfations - Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
Populat Ion and JTital .Statistics Repqrt.data available 
April 1, 1962, Statistical Papers - Series A,Vol.XIV, 
Jfo.2, 1962. 
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TABLE No. 6 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS: DATA. AVAILABLE AS 05" APRTT, 1 IQfi? 





OF f> 






















AFRICA South oi* the Sahara 


TOTAL BIBTH3 


TQfttf, DEATHS 


Bate 
Year Number per 1,000 
Country pqpu- 
lationC 1 ) 


Number 


Bate 
per 1,000 
pqpu- 


TNDKPENDENT GQONTRTES 












Cameroun 


1957 


90,912 


28.4 


22,567 


7.1 


Cent, African Rep* 


1953 


10,300 


9.4 


* * * 


* 


Congo (Leopoldville) 


1959 


589,000 


43.0 


315,000 


23.0 


Dahomey 


1954 


36,953 


23.1 


13,900 


9.1 


rshar>ft 


1960 


33,676 


55.8 


15,459 


25.6 


Guinea 


1954 


* * 


62 


* 


40 


Ivory Coast 


1956-58 





59 


* 


28 


Madasgascar 


1960 


177,000 


32.8 


66,000 


12.2 


Mali 
Msiuritania 


1960 
1954 


1,365(2) 


56 
2.3 
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* 


Niger 


1954 


11,116 


4.8 


* 


.* 


Nigeria 


1957 


Unknown 


49.2 


* 


* 


Senegal 


1954 


32,870 


14.9 


* 


* 


Sudan 


1955 


530,551 


51.7 


189,881 


18.5 


Tanganyika 


1947 





44 


* 


25 


Togo 


1955 


37,678 


35.0 


13,768 


12.8 


Upper 7olta 


1960-61 


... 


49.1 


m 


30.6 


TERRITORIES AND 












DEPEMENCIES 












France 












Comoro Islands 


1955 


2,335 


13.5 


1,150 


6.9 


Ftench Scmaliland 


1955 


1,817 


27.6 


716 


10.9 


Reunion 


1960 


14,623 


43.6 


3,708 


11.1 


Portugal 
Angola 


1959 


100,458 


22.1 


30,733 


6.8 


Cape Verde Is. 


I960 


8,954 


44.9 


3,127 


15.7 


Mozambique 


1959 


45,472 


7.2 


28,570 


4.5 


Portuguese Guinea 


1959 


10,290 


18.2 


6,679 


11.8 


Sao Tone 












and Principe 


1959 


3,489 


53.6 


1,350 


20.7 


Spain 












Ifni 


1958 


1,890 


36.7 


579 


11.2 


Spanish Equa- 
torial Region 


1959 


4,580 


21.2 


1,888 


8.8 


(continued) - 
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TABLE No. 6 

BIBTB5 AfljD DEATHS: fiffi^ ftVAIIftBTiE AS OF f&BHj 1 

CODNTHIES 



1962 



(Continued) 



j|WBT/*jii ^Sfliirkli A^* "fclifi iSfili 


ipTO 


TOTAL 


DEATHS 


TOTAL 


DEATHS 








Bate 




Bate 




Year 


Number 


per 1,000 


Number 


per 1,000 


Country 






popu- 
lationd) 




lation(l) 


Dfcited H,^qi 












Kenya 


* 


* 


40-50 


* 





Mauritius ex. 












dependencies 


1960 


25,307 


39.6 


7,248 


11.3 


Northern Rhodesia 


1950 


* 


56.8 


* * 


32.2 


Nyaaaland 


1953 


22,087 


9.1 


13,716 


5.6 


Southern Bhodesia 


1954 


* 


44.8 





14.4 


Uganda 


1947 





42 


* 


25 


Zanzibar and 












Pesnba 


1960 


7,252 


23.6 


1,724 


5.6 



WSL3WSSSEL 

Euanda-Uruodi 
(Belgian Adm.) 



1957 



49.5 



15.4 



Source: United nations - Dept. of Economic ar.4Social Affairs. 

Vital Statistics Henort. data available April 1, 1962. Statistical 
Office. New Tork, 1962. Statistical Papers - Series A, Vol.XEV, 
No.2. 

(1) Bates: Birth and death rates are the number of births or deaths reported 

in the specified year, per thousand of -toe official mid-year 
population for the same year. 

(2) Statistical Papers - October 1, 1961. 
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Fissures round *Erd to vlioiissQids 


Country 


1955 


1965 


1975 


Ethiopia inc. Eritrea 


U,600 


12,800 


34,40) 


Liberia 


1,280 


1,370 


1^520 


Sudan 


10,100 


10,900 


12,200 


Angola 


4,280 


4,730 


5,310 


Congo (Belgian) 


12,600 


15,200 


17,600 


Cameroons (British) 


1,500 


1,730 


1,970 


Cameroons (French) 


3,150 


3,620 


4,120 


Cape Verde Is. 


172 


214 


251 


French Equatorial Africa 


4,680 


5,290 


5,980 


French Somaliland 


63 


69 


79 


French West Africa 


19,000 


21,700 


24,700 


Gambia 


298 


323 


360 


Ghana 


4,620 


5,340 


6,100 


Kenya 


6,050 


7,020 


8,030 


Madasgascar and Comoro Is. 


4,950 


5,900 


6,810 


Mauritius and Dependencies 


566 


727 


855 


Mozambique 


6,030 


6,780 


7,660 


Nigeria 


31,300 


36,800 


42,300 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


7,070 


8,730 


10,200 


Portuguese Guinea 


540 


606 


684 


Reunion 


278 


326 


374 


Ruanda Urundi 


4,280 


5,000 


5,730 


St. Helena and Dep. 


5 


5 


5 


Sao Tome' and Principe 


58 


58 


63 


Seychelles and Dependencies 


38 


44 


51 


Sierra Leone 


2,100 


2,330 


2,630 


SaBaliland(Italian) 


1,280 


1,370 


1,520 


Somaliland Protectorate 


523 


582 


653 


Spanish Guinea 


207 


230 


259 


Tanganyika 


8,320 


9,620 


11,000 


Togoland (French) 


1,080 


1,250 


1,430 


Uganda 


5,510 


6,290 


7,UO 


Zanzibar and Pemba 


278 


303 


338 


Totals 


153,806 


177,257 


202,322 



United Nations - The Future Gronrth of Bbrld Population* Op,cit., p. 72. 
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CTTLTOML BA.CKGRODND 



The diversity of African cultures and of African reactions to European 
culture presents a major obstacle to understanding contemporary Africa. To 
describe this continent to those 1*0 have never seen it is difficult because 
of the teoptaticoa to draw generalizations that are valid only for specific 
African groups and particular African regions. 



of Culture 



What do we mean by culture? One African anthropologist in defining 
culture writes that "it refers to the way of life of a people, to their tra- 
ditional behavior, in a broad sense, including their ideas, acts, and arti- 
facts. Although many definitions of culture have been suggested, differing 
in wording and in esnphasis, it is generally agreed that these ways of think- 
ing and acting are patterned, so that behavior in any society is not haphaz- 
ard or random. Culture, rather than social institutions, is what distin- 
guishes man from the rest of the biological world. Culture varies from 
to group and from one period of time to another within any single group. " 

If we are to understand the future of Africa, we must appreciate its 
past; and if we are to see the emergent patterns of life, we must know the 
cultural forces shaping the existence. "For the way of life of a people in 
any time and place is built out of past customs adapted to present circunn 
stances and needs. 



element in culture which is particularly important as we study 
Africa, is cultural values. "In every culture, however primitive in techf 
oology or however crude its circumstances, there are certain things which are 
considered especially desirable* The important point about cultural values 
is that they give direction to life. In seeking after the values of his cul- 
ture, the individual gives meaning to his Iife. n v3) 

Culture Areas 

African Culture Areas. Anthropologists frequently reduce the tremen- 
dous variety of material into practical units for describing culture areas. 
To outline the cultural background in Africa is an enormous task, for Africa 
is a huge continent of approximately 11,700,000 square miles, its population 
numbers somewhere around 240 million (1961 estimate), who are divided, at a con- 
servative estimate, into at least 2,000 tribal divisions, and who speak around 
800 different languages* Even restricting our study to Africa south of the 
Sahara, and the culture of Negro Africa in particular, the area is of formidable 



(1) Bascom, Will lag R. and Eerskovits, Melville J. Continuity 

to Afrtfflfl pj/fcifp^+ QDcit., p. i. 



(2) Okxtdsclaidt, lalter. "Culture and flfrmgfng Values in Africa", Tfre United 

States and Africa. New York: The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, June 1958, p. 165. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 166-167. 
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size and of enormous variety and number of cultures, perhaps 1,500, and of a 
great number of languages u) The two groupings used frequently by anthropol- 
ogists are (1) ly geographic areas within which the way of life of the people 
who inhabit it are basically similar; and (2) racial groupings. 

In Afiica south of the Sahara there are seven geographic culture areas. 
Within any one of these there is considerable difference in the behavior of the 
tribal groupings. 

In racial origin the peoples of Africa are almost entirely Negroid arid 
Caucasoid. The oldest inhabitants of central and southern Africa, the forest 
Pygmies and the pale-skinned Bushmen and Hottentots, have almost vanished, 
some of them absorbed into the Bantu and other groups. The four major racial 
groups most frequently referred to are the Negro (the largest group numerically); 
the Pygmies in the forest areas of central Africa; the Nilotes . found parti- 
cularly in Buanda-Urundi, Uganda, and the Eastern Sudan; and the Bashnten and 
Hpfrtentots (physically related to each other), who center around the Kalahari 
Desert in southern Africa. 

Europeap. Cultures. As Bascoa writes "there is no African culture which 
has not been affected in some way by European contact, and there is none wfaidi 
has entirely given way before it... Elements from outside have been adapted 
to traditional African patterns... There is no evidence which supports the 
assumption that so often underlies t-htpHug about Africa f s future, that African 
culture, whether in its religious or other aspects, will shortly and inevitably 
disappear. "(2) 






There are some factors in the African cultural scene which seem to be 
more or less characteristic of the behavior and cultural organization of 
almost all the people living south of the Sahara. Alan P. Merriam (3) reviews 
a few of these factors. 



*!. Tfrr PffllUiT- ^ e polygamous family exists everywhere in Africa south 
of the Sahara. This does not mean that every adult male has two or more wives, 
but rather that polygamy tends to be the marriage ideal, and as a marriage sys- 
tem, it seems to be highly workable, socially and economically. It is certain- 
ly a broad characteristic of African life. 



"2* MftTp^fT^ Marriage in this area almost always involves bride wealth, 
the transfer of economic goods from the family of the husband to that of the 
wife. Much has been made of this system as a means of out-and-out-purchase, 
and in some parts of the continent it has degenerated into this kind of prac- 
tice. However, bride wealth was the legal sanction for the marriage, with- 
out which no marriage could be considered proper. The transfer of economic 
goods from the family of the groom to that of the bride (bride wealth or 
lobola as it is sometimes called) seems to be a feature of most marriage 



(1) Merriam, Alan P. "The Cultural Background in Africa", Practical 

Antlyopology. 7ol. 8, No. 6, November-December 1961, pp. 245-249, 

(2) Bascom and Herskovits. Op.cit., p. 3. 

(3) Merriam, Alan P. Op.cit., pp. 250-251. 
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systems in Africa south of the Sahara. 



% Groupings . Another feature of the African social system 
is found in the social groupings which exist between the family on the one 
hand, and the clan, on the other. Jfost African groups include such organi- 
zations as the extended family which is made up of a man, his wife or wives, 
and their married children and their children - or the lineage, in which all 
iniaediate descendants in the male line over perhaps three generations live in 
a cohesive residential unit with their wives and children. (See section on 
Industrialization as to the effect industrialization has on 



this social system.) 

"4. SelffiLon. Cfce of the distinctive characteristics of African cul- 
tures is the emphasis placed upon the ancestral cult. In most African 
cultures the ancestors are regarded as a functioning part of the environment; 
they are considered to be interested in the living and to be able to influence 
the course of current events.., In religion, magic plays an extremely important 
part, and divination - the technique of foretelling the future or of discover- 
ing otherwise unknown events in life - is widespread* . .Almost all religious 
systems in Africa south of the Sahara involve a conplex philosophical, theo- 
logical, and cosioological approach to the problem of man f s relationship to 
the universe. n (See section HELIGICKS IN AFRICA. ) 

5. Justice, Everywhere in Africa there exist well-planned systems of 
administering justice. Legal disputes follow a clear-cut series of moves 
through a succession of three higher sets of judicial authority, crimes are 
categorized, and punishments are set up to fit the crime. 

Iferriam notes that two basic values run through almost all African 
cultures. The first of these is the principle of formalism. Ean3c and 
position are important in African life and the behaviors toward those of rank 
tend to be scrupulously observed. 

A second principle in that of indirection, and tf perhaps this is best 
eipressed on the iagxsrtance of proverbs in African life; things are seemingly 
better stated indirectly through metaphor and allusion then directly. "C 1 ) 

Of course, not all of these behaviors, institutions or values are found 
in all African cultures, nor are they expressed in precisely the same ways 
everywhere they are found. But they do seem to be present and to provide 
sane unity among the cultures of Africa. 



About Africn 



There are three major myths about African cultures, as reported by 
Iferriam. 

1. Africa is an area of static societies. The thesis that Africa was 
an area of static societies which saw little change before the advent of Euro- 
pean colaacdal rule and continues to remain static, "overlooks at least two 
cardinal principles Icnown to anthropology: first, that culture is learned, 



(1) Ibid., p, 252. 
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and can also be unlearned, and that what has been learned can always be modi- 
fied and added toj and second, that change is a constant in frnyMn eiperience. w fr) 
(Xir attitude is shaped to a considerable degree by the aaphasis we put oa tech- 
nological change in our own culture, such as religion, in which we have held 
essentially the same basic tenets for 1900 odd years, 

2. Africa has no histoiy. This myth, too, is a misapprehension based 
primarily upon two factors: "(1) our own ignorance of Africa, and (2) the 
fact that, since most African languages have not developed systems of writing, 
direct and extensive histories on the part of the Africans theceelves do not 
usually exist. "(2) African history can be studied through the use of "archeo- 
logical materials, linguistic relationships, botanical studies, ethnographic 
distributional analysis, and traditional oral literature, to say nothing of 
the documentation which we possess froa early traders and explorers, as weH 
as the wealth of Arabic archival material which is only now beginning to be 
tapped. B w) It should be noted in this connection that the Archives Oca- 
mitt ee of the African Studies Association is currently considering ecqpiling 
and publishing a ecraprehensive descriptive guide to the entire range of Africa- 
related documentary materials extant in the U.S.A. (4) 



3. African cultures are alilfe^ One of our major errors is the mis- 
take of thinking that we can lump all Africa south of the Sahara together and 
tali about Africa as though it were a single "country" with a single culture. 
Its variety of human expression and inventiveness is one of the most remark-* 
able things about Africa, toe of Africa 1 s greatest problems today is not its 
basic cultural similarity but its cultural and linguistic variety. 

"In Africa there are patterns which seem to be conmoa to most of the 
people. But to talk about Africa as though it were characterized by a single 
culture is dangerous. It is the Trind of generalization which can lead us in- 
to inaaense difficulties unless we recognize that similarities, as in our cam 
country, lie along a broad plane, beneath which are found many specific dif- 
ferences." (5) 



Cultuye Change - Values 

In sub-Saharan Africa today the traditional world often exists side by 
side with the new technological society. Western and Asian influences have 
penetrated and modified traditional African societies, yet the fundamental 
patterns - copgminal ties of kinship and tribe, the role of chieftaincy, coa- 
immal land holdings and farming - continue to be essential forces in present- 
day life. Many of the social and political institutions now emerging in 



(1) Ibid., p. 243. 

(2) Ibid., p. 243. 

(3) Ibid., p. 243. 

(4) For details regarding the proposal for coarpilation of a guide to 

impublished documentation relating to Africa in the U.S*, see 
African Studies ftHpffitj^ Ma*h 1962, and A Guide to Archives 
and Manuscripts in the V^ilf^ States. Philip ILHsmer, editor, 
(Yale University Press, New Haven, 1961.) 

(5) Merriam, Alan P. Qp.cit., p. 244* 
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Aftica seem to be <xiabtnatians of Dative African cultural patterns and insti- 
tutions introduced "by Europeans or Asians. 

^Though each culture has an internal unity, it is everywhere subject 
to change. , .Ihen Western civilization impinges on aboriginal cultural patterns 
the changes cone with great suddenness, and in a generation the life mode of 
a people may be completely altered. No part of Africa has entirely escaped 
the force of Western man. 11 ) 



Need focr Pev^ffment of African Culture 

There is the need to develop African culture. If education is to ful- 
fill its many functicms satisfactorily, education in Africa must be African; 
it roust be based on African culture and based on the special requirements of 
African progress in all fields, flhma's Minister of Education made this com- 
ment : "Ghana has travelled far from the days when her educational system was 
patterned in almost every detail upon the system of the ruling country, but 
we still are a long way from the desired goal. "(2) 

Richard Greenough adds that the educational systems of the former Euro- 
pean countries are now "neither in line with existing African conditions, nor 
with the postulates of political independence; they lack in African eyes the 
dominant features of an essentially technological age; of the imperatives of 
balanced eccooaic development involving rapid industrialisation; of the neces- 
sary teaching of scientific and technological subjects so as to ensure at 
least a groundwork for the training of well-qualified research workers, engi- 
neers, scientists, senior teachers, economists, financial experts and s tat is- 
"W 



Poor the "African Personality" to assert itself, "stress must be laid on 
the cultural and social features common to African countries. The countries 
of the continent must get to know each other better. An understanding of Afri- 
can customs, languages, psychology and sociology. .. can do much to help the work 
of doctors, demographic experts, statisticians, historians, sociologists and 
other specialists. As summed 15) in the words of a spokesman for Africa: 
'Die art forms that filled the leisure hours of our fathers must be revived. 
The cxLd rituals and songs must be enriched with the rhythms of modern drums 
and the haxnonies of absolute music. The dance and the incantations must be 
integrated with the richness of modern drama and the exquisite f orm of the 
belle*. The oral philosophy and history must blossom into a treasure of lit- 
erature. The carvings in wood, the models in clay, the bronze creations most 
be nurtured in our schools as distinct contributions to. the world heritage of 
1 " 



(1) Gcadscioddt, falter. "Culture and Changing Values in Africa" 

ffie United States and AM?ft The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, Jtae 1958, p. 173. 

(2) Qreenough, Bichard. Af^i,^ fi^Ufr, UNESCO, 1961 p. 34. 

(3) Ibid., p. 35. 

(4) Ibid., p, 35. 
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Arts and Cule 



The first International Congress of African Culture south of the Sahara, 
to be held in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia in August 1962, in which twenty-four 
countries of Africa mil participate, points clearly to the great iiqportance 
of art and nmsic in the life of Africa today, vl) 

Art Forqs, The function of the plastic arts in African society can be 
better understood if they are classified according to the purpose for which 
they were made. 

1. Spirit - jart forms addressed to the spiritual forces in 
heaven and earth and in man. They include charms, 
fetishes and statues that are the temporary abiding place 
of ancestor spirits, 

2. Man - prestige symbols, addressed to the iing, nobles or 
great men in a family, for example, the commemorative 
portrait heads of West Africa. 

- this looks toward the spirits in its 



ritual connotations, at man in its decorative and spiri- 
tual qualities. It includes masis and figurines, even 
pottery and woven cloth. In many areas the walls of 
houses and doorways are covered with designs and symbols 
that are not only decorative but have ritual and symbolic 
meaning as well. 

Roger Fry, eminent British art critic, says: fl lhe African artist gen- 
erally accentuates whatever has spiritual significance without regard for 
natural proportions... The head and face receive the most attention because 
the artist alms at expressing the vital essence of man. . .African sculpture 
possesses an intense Inner life. . .Negro artists have penetrated iaare deeply 
into the principles which "underlie appearance than any other people. 11 

The style generally is esaotional and romantic. Art forms range, in 
fact, from abstract to naturalistic, with all stages of stylization in be- 
tween, from static pose to violent movement, from the simple to the very com- 
plex. 

Changes have come from a number of sources: froa contacts with Euro- 
pean and American culture, industrialization and the natural changes brought 
about lay historical events. The most iinportant influence is independence 
and a renewed interest in preserving African culture. Museums are being 
built and laws are being passed forbidding the export of valuable art ob- 
jects. 

ifosic. Music plays a part in all aspects of culture. *** The village 



(1) For a further report of the arts of sub-Saharan Africa, see background 

paper "Changing Attitudes Toward Art in Transitional Africa 11 ^ lay 
Hoy Sieber. Africa and the United f States ^jDoaggg ISSfi. fie^^-ties* 
Eighth National Conf. ,#.5. National Ccram. f or uM&CXjTBoston^ October 
22-26,1961. 

(2) For a further discussion of African music, see background paper 

The Music of Africa", by Alan P.Meiriam. Africa and the United 
States TmftfTes a^fj Re*yHties. Eighth National Conference, U.S. 
National Comnission for UNESCO, Boston, October 22-26, 1961. 
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African sings of birth, puberty rites, the payment of dowry, marriage and 
death. He sings of the hunt, of cattle, of Ms struggle with the soil. In 
the cities cabaret msic reflects the effects of industrialization and of the 
aer: Boney ecooaoay on human relationships, the fear of material loss, "success" 
in teras of money and status. Songs are the preservers and narrators of his- 
tory in many areas. They are also used to spread news and gossip. They ex- 
ercise social control and have often been employed to pillory a government 
official who has outraged the ethics of the conmunity. Musical activities 
are engaged in by the whole conmunity, where most people can sing or play an 
instroment and participate. 

Ckuaaunication through music and rhythm, such as occurs with the well- 
teami "talking drums" of Nigeria, is possible only because most African lar*- 
guages are tonal, rising or falling inflections give different meanings to the 
same word, and music is based on the language. As lip. Joseph Kyagambiddwa of 
Buganda states it: "An African music is simply the offering of the people f s 
language... each African language is tuned to a certain fitting scale. Thus 
it is necessary for a person trying to master an African music to become famil- 
iar with the language first. " 

The isgportance of rhythm is unquestioned. Wind and stringed instruments 
are as widely used as drums. In West Africa, central and southern Africa, the 
popular instruments seem to vary with the raw materials available: in wooded 
areas, drums and xylophoaes; in swampy areas, reed flutes; in towns and cities, 
guitars and concertinas. 

Western and Islamic pressures influence traditional African music. The 
Islamic influence is stronger in East Africa and dominant in tlie North. The 
missionary has perhaps been most influential in the past; one of the major 
problems raised is the use of African music in C3xris*ian worship. A few mis- 
sionaries have been able to inspire the use of indigenous music in a creative 
way. 

Urbanisation, as well as the use of radio and the phonograph, are power- 
ful factors in effecting change. Latin American music especially, which con- 
tains rhythms that are essentially African, is being received with enthusiasm. 
The influence of African tribal styles upon one another is also strengthened 
through dose contact in urban centers and through, radio. 



Church frcm the west has rejected and ignored the cultures of the 
countries of Africa, substituting Western art, architecture and music-, and 
labeling them Christian. Any program for restoring the indigenous arts to 
their rightful place in worship must be based on KnTffJ^fFe and a humble and 
painstaking study of African culture. There are a number of centers and in- 
dividuals, Honan Catholics and Protestants, missionaries and laymen, engaged 
in such studies at the present time. 

Graham Qyslop, an Englishiaan connected with the Department of Conanunity 
Development, has been doing outstanding work in music and drama at Kenya f s 
center for adult education near Nairobi. At the University College of East 
Africa near Jfakere, Uganda, is a School of Fine Arts founded over twenty years 
ago by Ibrgaret Troaell, an English artist and art critic. Commissions from 
both Catholic and Protestant churches have been carried out by students of 
this school, now under African leadership. In Southern Rhodesia the Rhodes 

national Gallery is sponsoring the first all-Africa Congress of Art and 

Music described earlier. 
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PGLTTICAT, PATTTTRMS 



Western and Asian influences have penetrated and modified traditional 
African societies in almost every area of sub-Saharan Africa. Yet, despite 
nearly 100 years of European control, the fundamental patterns of African 
society - comnunal ties of kinship and tribe, the role of chieftaincy, coa- 
mmgi land holdings and fanning - continue to be essential forces in the pre- 
sent-day life. 



It was not until the 1950 ! s that the "winds of change" began to bring 
independence to the fifty colonies, territories, protectorates and other de- 
pendencies of Africa. (See GUIDE TO AFRICAN COUNTRIES 1961). 

The nineteenth century was characterized by an arbitrary partitioning 
of Africa among the European powers of Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, 
Italy and Belgium. Before 1955, four-fifths of Africa's population lived 
under European rule; now, nearly fomvfifths live in independent states. 
This period of European dominance, brief though it was for most of Africa, 
has given this continent a heritage or a pattern of institutions and habits 
derived from the various ruling powers. For most Africans, this means either 
a British, Belgian or a French pattern, Oitside the Arab countries, the 
African languages are so numerous and mostly confined to small areas that the 
new independent states use either English or French as their main political 
languages. 

In order to understand contemporary Africa, we will have a brief look 
at the policies of the colonial powers winch have helped to shape so much of 
sub-Saharan Africa, w 

British policy and practices have stressed the individuality of each 
African territory. Consequently, even though Britain introduced similar 
parliamentary institutions into all territories under British rule, each one 
has developed distinct legislative and executive bodies, laws, financial and 
administrative systems. The intention was to eventually make each country 
s elf -governing . 

Frencfr policy has stressed legal, political and constitutioaaal bonds 
between France and its African territories. The adoption of French culture 
rather than self-government was the goal of French policy. 

Belgian policy, on the other hand, was to establish a system of pater- 
nalism through long-range and carefully planned programs, and developing the 



(1) For a further discussion of colonialism in tropical Africa and its 
effect on the African people, see Chapter 9, "Africa Stands Up, " 
Africa! The Roots of Revolt, "tjy Jack Woddis. New York: 
The Citadel Press, I960. 
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economic resources of this vast territory. Under the auspices of the Belgian 
government, roads, port facilities, railroads, and cities have been built. 
However, the AfUcans enjoyed little social or political freedom. They were 
given alnost no opportunities for higher education. 

Portuguese and Spftft3,sh policies have been the least flexible of all. 
Constitutionally, both governments regard their overseas territories as an 
integral part of the mother country, and therefore, they oppose self -govern- 
ment. At present Africans in Portuguese and Spanish territories receive few 
opportunities for secondary education. 

"Africans have not remained passive under the Western impact. Individu- 
ally and collectively, they have responded to new forms of education, new eco- 
nomic activities, and new ways of engaging in politics. This response has 
been two-fold: ideologically, it has asserted the fundamental equality and dig- 
nity of the Africans. Politically, it has demanded freedom and an end to 
inequality in political, legal, and constitutional relations with European 
powers or settlers. n (" 



Nationhoo - Nation Building 



Froa the the territories established lay European governments have 
emerged the contemporary states and countries of sub-Saharan Africa. These 
states now have developed distinct communication systems and administrative 
organizations. Furthermore, the economic and social development which has 
taken place in these countries has given each a sense of national history. 
Africans are beginning to think and act as Ghanaians, Kenyans, or Nigerians. 

Writers of African affairs warn us against generalizing about African 
states. "The concept of territorial manhood has not existed in seme of Afri- 
ca's territories, and is not yet created."' 2 ) Africans are searching for 
national, regional or federated arrangements which can unite multi-tribal so- 
cieties under single governments. Nationhood, self -government, and inde- 
pendence are rapidly being achieved. This, too, "brings Africans a new con- 
fidence and exhilaration. They recognize that political independence alone 
does not insure the existence of a developing and stable state; that the 
prospects for democratic government throughout Africa depend in large measure 
on whether African leaders can forge a sense of national allegiance, develop 

economic self-sufficiency, and give their people a higher standard of liv- 
ing. U; 

Hupert Baerson, Professor of Government at Harvard University, states 
that ^tribalism may seem to be the single most serious obstacle to nation- 
building in Africa, but there are a number of other cocrplications which must 
be taken into account... Che characteristic which is common to all of them is 
that each country is profoundly divided within itself. Cke line of division 
...is the presence within virtually all of the states or colonies of different 



(1) Bosberg, Carl G. Africa and the vforld Today, Foreign Relations Series 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, I960. 
p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 31. 
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religions, notably Islam and Christianity, each often represented by different 
sects, and the indigenous African religions. n (l) 



Another obstacle, "a more distinctively African form of 
is the inordinately large gap between the relatively few Africans wbo have 
cone to intimate acquaintance with the Western world and its ways, and the mass 
which continues in seme reasonably close approximation of the traditional life 
of the bush... The evergrowing body of city dwellers embraces the buUc of these 
people, who are to be found at some point on the scale of transition from the 
older African world to the new world which stems froa the West. It is the more 
westernized... who have been the spearhead of the national laovemesnts and who 
have directed the new governments as the colonial regimes came to an 



Furthermore, Bnerson writes, "unless economic development is speeded up 
well beyond what now seems likely, another potential source of very serious 
trouble is the growing number of young school-leavers who have not had enough 
education to qualify for higher employments, who refuse to go back to the farns 
and look down on manual labor, and who can perhaps find no occupation at J.i or 
certainly none acceptable to than... 11 "' 

Par^Africaqism is also considered a problem of nation building. **Tn 
its fullest political version Pan-Africanism would over-ride tribes, colonies 
and nations to establish an African federation embracing everything from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, but it is hard to believe that anyone can take 
seriously this version which can be no laore than the dream of a" distant future 
. . . One barrier to entry into Pan-African unions of one or another dimaasioaa 
are the very human failings of jealous rivalry between leaders and disputes be- 
tween states, often concerning territorial issues... n (4) 

"One great service which Pan-Africanism is rendering and which finds no 
place in formal documents or institutions is to furnish a pretext and a myth 
for the African leaders to come to know each other after a long and artificial 
separation. . .In finding their own level the Africans are forming new friend- 
ships and animosities, new alliances and balances of power... W 0>) 

Sino-Soviet Activities 

Communism in Africa has become a major international issue, now that 
the Soviet bloc and mainland China have succeeded in gaining important foot- 
holds in Africa. Their cultural. envoys, trade missions, and technicians are 
moving in at every crpporbunity. ' 6 ' 



(1) Stoerson, Rupert, "Crucial Problems Involved in Nation-Building in Africa, 

The Journal of Negro Education. Vol. XXX, No. 3, Stunner 1961, p. 201. 

(2) Ibid., p. 201. 

(3) Ibid., p. 202. 

(4) Ibid., p. 204. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 204-205. 

(6) For a further treatment of this problem, see article by Walter Z.Laqueur, 

"CcEHnunism and Nationalism in Tropical Africa", Foreign Affairs 
quarterly, Vol. 39, No. 4, July 1961, pp. 610-621. 
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"Today, Soviet bloc countries are expanding their activities not only 
by loans, such as the $100 million loan to Ethiopia, but also tjy means of 
radio broadcasts beamed to Africa, scholarships to Africans to study in Moscow, 
and support for Pan-Africanism and organizations such as the Afro-Asian solidar- 
ity conferences. Moreover, in Bussia there is a growing interest in African 
affairs, and organized African research has greatly increased. "(1) 



A good many writers remind us to keep in mind that "the drive of 
alism and the quest for a awre rewarding life have not "been caused tyy Comrimvfsm. 
Nor is the Sino-Soviet bloc responsible for all intra- and intern-state tensions 
among African nations. But Cooaunists do exploit situations in which disorder 
and instability prevail, and Coanunists do seek to expand the power and influ- 
ence of the Soviet bloc whenever opportiniities exist. ft (2) 

G. Menaen Williams, Assistant Secretary of State, completing a visit to 
Africa in May 1962, made this statement, " I think that no African leader is 
going to become a Commiaist, for many reasons. (toe is that the Africans are 
so imbued with their own sense of independence that they are going to be inde- 
pendent of Russia, independent of the United States, and so on, as far as actu- 
al doninance is concerned. Another reason is that most African leaders want 
to be leaders beyond their own countries. They are never going to be leaders 
beyond their own countries if they seem to be dominated by any non-African 
interest. "(3) 



a Challenge to Africa Missions 



Dr. James H. Robinson, writing for The Christian Ceqtury r comments that 
"no one knows the extent of the communist movement in Africa with any certainr- 
ty, but it has raised its troublesome head in many places > and one of its pi*ime 
targets is the missionary effort. Ocmrnml Ban's growth and spread in Africa is 
difficult to determine for three Tnaln reasons. First, it is not the nature of 
camunism to advertise its origin and its tactics of infiltration, and it de- 
liberately seeks to confuse the issues. Second, it comes to Africa in many 
guises, malnng common cause with legitimate grievances and aspirations. Third, 
it can easily be confused with African tribal collectivism, which in itself is 
not ccommism. The breakdown of real cotrcmim cation between Europeans and Afri- 
cans has built an almost impregnable barrier. Ctorcnunism acconodates its tac- 
tics to the situation in which it operates, but it has only one ultimate end in 
view. "(4) 

Dr. Robinson states further that "perhaps the Conammists 1 major effort 
is geared toward winning the minds or at least influencing the thinking of the 
rising generation - nd that means not only the young people in Africa itself 
but also the thousands of young Africans in Europe,Asia and the Americas. 
The Christian missionary movement comes nowhere near the comunists in its ef- 
fort to win Africa 1 s future leaders - and whoever wins them wins Africa. "(5) 



(1) Rosberg, Carl G. flfrfoft syiri the World Today. Op.cit., p. 56. 

(2) Ibid., p. 56, 

(3) Interview with G.lfermen Williams, Assistant Secretary of State, as 

reported in U.S. News and losrld Report. June 4, 1962, p. 76. 

(4) Robinson, James H. "Christianity and Revolution in Africa", 

The Christian Century. 1956 (Reprint, p. 8). 

(5) Ibid., p. 9. 



ECONOMIC SITKATIQK 



The countries of Africa are among the least developed of the world. Dur- 
ing the colonial period each territory was part of a wider economic entity 
African countries were producers of raw materials for a larger economic coraarun- 
ity; finished goods were inported; internal trade and local production to meet 
local needs were developed on a limited scale. Until recently, the African 
participated in the market sector of his country's econocay almost exclusively 
as a fiififlll trader, laborer, or clerk. Meanwhile, the great jaass of Africans, 
scmei&ere in the neighborhood of 76-30 percent, still live at subsisteixce level, 
producing enough food and clothing to meet their own requirements and for lim- 
ited barter with their neighbors. 

If the African countries are to be able to meet their new responsibili- 
ties, to take care of anticipated increases of population, and yet meet the 
growing popular expectation for a better way of life, a rapid expansion of 
economic growth is essential. The tremendous social and economic problems 
which cooofront the new African nations today require bold and Imaginative poli- 
cies, African leaders have begun to expand coanercial agrieulture;local ii>- 
dustries and processing plants are being established in a number of countries, 
whereby a market economy can gradually develop. Governments also are spend- 
ing large sums of money in their development plans for educational expansion, 
urban housing, **Tv3 coranunications. **/ 



1, Single Crop EcfWMflv.. Africa's agricultural economy, fosr example, 
depends on a g^n number of export cash crops. (Sham depends on cocoa for 
about 80 percent of its revenue; Liberia about 70 percent on rubber; Ethiopia 
and Eritrea approximately 60 percent on coffee; Nigeria about 68 percent on 
cocoa, peanuts, and palm products; Somalia over 60 percent on fresh fruits 
and nuts; Sudan about 60 percent on cotton; and Cameroon about 67 percent on 
cocoa and coffee. Such an economy is weak in that a crop, the mainstay of a 
country's econony, can virtually be wiped out by one blight or a bad year. 
Furthermore, these countries have only limited internal markets. They must 
depend abaost entirely upon world ccmaodity prices for their revenue, and if, 
for example, the world price of cocoa should drop considerably, Ghana would 
forfeit its major source of income. 



Mito <a Tfll iEto?fk* Countries with an abundant supply of mineral 
resources do not face quite such serious problems as those states with agricul- 
tural economies. Copper, lead, diamonds, manganese, cobalt, aluminum, uranium, 
and other strategic materials are in large demand. They provide a major source 
of revenue for rapidly developing industrial economies of southern Africa* Iron 
ore and bauxite have been found in West Africa, and the Sahara Desert is a po- 
tential source of oil, 

Nevertheless, countries which depend upon, a single mineral export are 



(l) For a further discussion of ecoaaooic develofpoent, see 

ty AnxxLd RLvfriiu Mew York; Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 
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in the same situation as single crop economies, for they, too, are dependent 
upon world coaaodity prices. For example, the main export of North and South 
Hbodesia is copper. Thus the revenue Hhodesian industries receive depends 
upon the going price of copper in the world market. 

3. ^ Sul?s;|[.fffrffl<ffi JJcojQOcyy. Another serious weakness in African agrieul-* 
tuual economies is the fact that large portions of the population are still eat*- 
gaged in subsistence agriculture. Such production does not add to the quanti- 
ty of goods available for export, nor do subsistence farmers contribute a local 
laarket for Industry. 

Merely switching ron a subsistence economy to cash cropping will not 
result in high economic development or provide food for the increasing numbers 
employed in towns and industries. At present, commercial agriculture remains 
at a low level of production. Few modern forms of technology or mechaniza?- 
tion have been adopted. Farms are .small and the advantages of efficient and 
economical operation generally characteristic of large-scale fanning have not 
been available. Consequently, per capita productivity and per capita income 
raaain low* Puma, for example, with one of the most prosperous economies, 
has a per capita income of only about $194 per year. (See TABLE No. 9 
H&TIOKAI AMD PER CAPITA INCCME OF SELECTED COUNTRIES). 



4* Lack of Transportation ftnfl _C*"TOgjjj I gjitiQDS fiY?t^BK?- Economic develop* 
aient also depends upon basic utilities and services. Many of Africa's new 
states lack good roads or transportation systems, Communication systems are 
generally inadequate, and electric power has only begun to be widely available. 



5. Il^foiTfl?y A major deficiency in most African countries is that 
only a amall portion of the population is literate or has at best a primary 
education. Qualified manpower and personnel at all levels are needed to meet 
national requirements for economic growth. African states are handicapped not 
only by an insufficient number of educated leaders, skilled artisans, and mana- 
gers, but they also lack an effective, locally recruited civil service. Many 
new African states have had to retain or hire European administrators. A well- 
trained and competent administrative staff provides an important basis for 
national stability. 



Resource 



Since Africa still remains largely underdeveloped, it is not as yet pos 
sible to know the full potential of its natural resources. The resources 
which forai a major part of the African economy are: agriculture, minerals 
and forests. 

Agrieult\ye- Although Africa is basically an agricultural continent, 
soil and rainfall inadequacies are major obstacles to agricultural productiv- 
ity. It has been estimated that only fifteen percent of the continent has 
conditions favorable for agriculture - climate, soil, rainfall, absence of 
tsetse fly, etc. 



Although Africa is presently poor in agricultural resources, 
its mineral resources are believed to be enormous. Africa is the major sup- 
plier of the world's diamonds and gold. Other strategic materials supplied 
include copper, asbestos, lead and manganese from southern Africa; cobalt and 
f erro-alloys rca Congo; and manganese, hardwood logs, and iron ore from 
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West Africa* Aluminum, uranium, and bauxite are also found in abundant quan- 
tities . 

Mini-rig is carried on in aost parts of Africa, with the notable exception 
of countries in the eastern region of the continent* The laajor producers are 
in central and southern Africa: Congo, the Federation of Rhodesia and Ityasa- 
land, South-West Africa and the Republic of South Africa. In 1955-57 these 
countries collectively accounted for 76 percent of the gross value of mineral 
output in Africa. (1) 

Expansion in mineral production has been due to a variety of factors; 
(1) the increase in the number of persons participating in mining, for example, 
diajaond-miniTig in West Africa; (2) improvements in mining techniques, general- 
ly involving increased mechanization. The rate of expansion has also been, in 
part, determined by factors outside the mining operation. Fbr example, the 
lack of transport links for the extraction of the ore to port, or the existence 
of inadequate transport facilities, will limit production. In sooe instances, 
mining companies have constructed their own rail links, as in Sierra Leone and 
Liberia; in others, as, for exaaraple, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, they have assisted in financing the expansion of rail facilities. 

As diamonds are most frequently associated with Africa, it is well for 
us to give a few facts, as reported in 1961. The largest producer is the 
former Belgian Congo which, under nonaal conditions, has an output of between 
16 and 17,000,000 carats. Ghana is the second largest producer, with an out- 
pat of sane 3,000,000 carats. About 90 percent of Ghana's diamond output, 
worth more than $24,000,000 in 1959, consists of industrial stones. Sierra 
Leone, reputedly producing about one-quarter of the world's entire gem output, 
in 1960 exported diamonds valued at over 42,000,000 while Tanganyika shipped 
out 536,000 carats worth $12, 800,000*2' 

Forests. Africa has large forest areas - about 21 percent of the 
world f s total. However, the contribution of forestry production to the money 
economy is small. Approximately 65 percent of the forest areas in Africa 
are classified as inaccessible, while in many of the areas more easily reached, 
output has had to be restricted in order to avoid disappearance of the more 
valuable species* 

Lack of adequate logging, transport and other basic facilities, and 
scarcity of labor lijnit penetration into areas not readily accessible. Des- 
pite Africa's large forest resources, it remains a net importer of forest 
products, such as plywood, pulp, paper and paperboard and fibreboard. Exports 
consist mainly of logs, the principal exporting countries being Congo, French 
Equatorial Africa, Ghana and Nigeria, (See TART.T! So, 8 LEADING EHCCUCTS 
AMD TRADE). (3) 



(1) Fbr further information and tables, see United Nations - .BKBlfffl^ Sup- 

year of ^rf,M Si 1 * 08 ?ffi*0- Op.cit., pp. 115-126. 

(2) Africa Bfifport. 7<xL.6, No. 10, November 1961, p. 2. 

(3) For a further review of the importance of forestry, see Lord Bailey, 

An Afa^cfln Siffirajy (1956), Chapter 3GEII. 



Ipndust rflali zflt icjn 

So extensive industrialization has as yet taken place in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Hie United Nations Economic Survey of Africa since 1950 ^ ' reports 
that the development of aaanufac taring industries on a region-wide basis cannot 
be accurately assessed because of limitations arising from the statistics. 
The roost widespread industries ccraprise food, beverages, tobacco, textiles 
and apparel. The development of the production of building materials, espe- 
cially cement and bricks, has been associated with the expansion of construc- 
tion in the growing urban centers. In certain countries and territories 
rhere inairofacturing is still in the process of development, factors such as 
high transport costs, shortages of technical skills and lack of standardiza- 
tion of production in various branches of industry have resulted in small- 
scale units of production. 

African Labor 

Africans have for many years supplied the unskilled labor of commerce 
and industry. With the industrial development in recent years, thev have 
also supplied a large percentage of the semi-skilled labor. Kimblev 2 ) re- 
ports that this is particularly true of such countries as Ghana and Nigeria. 
Even in such countries as Kenya, Southern Rhodesia and Congo, "it is not un- 
common to find Africans doing much of the small shopkeeping and all of the 

f! He reports further that ff as more and more countries come 



of age politically and the facilities for technical training increase, this 
trend will beccxae Africa^wide. n It has been only since 1960 that "the 'color 1 
test of employ-ability was dropped in the mines of the Northern Rhodesia Copper- 
belt; henceforth, skill is the only test, and the mine omiers have announced 
that no wm shall lack opportunity to acquire any technical skill he desires." 

However, at the higher job levels (supervisor or manager ), the path to 
Africanize industry is still beset with obstacles. The reasons axe, "the 
foreign ownership of large-scale enterprises of all kinds, the reluctance of 
many Africans to take responsibility for things that go wrong, and the equal- 
ly marked reluctance of many Europeans and other non-Africans to give their 
employees the chance to learn how to supervise and manage. "(3) 

Labor GJ\$ Migration. S.D. Neumark, in his report to a seminar on 
African affairs, 14J indicates that "the phenomenon of migrant labor in 
Africa is closely related to the comparative lack of transport and marketing 
facilities, since -workers can travel great distances on foot where little 
else may reach the market. (Nowadays they travel by air. ) Thus the ex- 
port of labor, in a to-and-fro migration pattern, from remote and least 



(1) United Nations * Eco-pnnnc Survey of Africa since 1950 ^ Op.cit. p. 134* 

(2) KImble, George H. Tropical .Africa- New York: Foreign Policy 

Association Headline Series, No. 147, May- June 1961. pp. 19-20. 

(3) Ibid., p. 20. 

(4) Neumark, S.D. "Population Trends in Relation to Agriculture and Rural 

Society, " report made to a Seminar held at Boston University, 
Population in Africa r (Frank Lorimer and Mark Karp, eds.) 
Boston University Press: I960, p. 27. 

For a further review of the problems of labor, migration of labor, wages, 
and the Trade Union System, see Lord Hailey, An African Survey (1956) 
Chapter XX. * 
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developed areas to market points, has become for many areas in Africa the 
Best significant form of exchange with the outside world. The other alterna- 
tive, of course, is migration to areas with more favorable transportation fa- 
cilities." 

Lord Hailey in his African Survey** ^ reports that in Northern Rhodesia, 
according to the 1955 Labor Department Report, more than twenty-two percent of 
all African labor employed in the mines and in other ccsmercial undertakings 
were migrant workers from Tanganyika, Angola and Nyasaland. t! The chief ex- 
port of Nyasaland in the past fifty years has been men. "(2) 

A number of reasons have been given for migration; (1) to obtain the 
money needed to buy clothes or other goods; (2) the impoverishment of the 
peasantry, supplemented by the poll tax; (3) other economic reasons, such as 
the desire to purchase cattle or a bicycle or seme other particular cooaodity, 
have also been given. 

The African economy is still a colonial economy, and an "essential fac- 
tor in this economy is the African worker-peasant, the circulating or wander- 
ing African, moving constantly from village to town, from field to mine. He 
does not leave the land to settle in the toro, but lives a rootless, vacil- 
lating life, forever uprooting himself to leave his home to seek work, or 
abandoning his work on European farm or in European mine or factory to return 
hone. "(3) 

Labor Turnover. Associated with labor migration is the problem of 
labor turnover. As reviewed by Woddis, "figures for Nairobi in 1953 showed 
that forty-eight percent of the workers had less than one year's service in 
the undertakings in which they were employed at the time of the survey* . An in- 
investigation into Uganda tobacco factories (1956) showed that, for a six-month 
period. . .the monthly turnover was 7.6 percent. . . "(4) 

"But this is by no means the whole story. The European employers, es- 
pecially in Tm'Tvirtg and agriculture. . .maintains a system of short-term contracts. 
Qa such an employment basis, the African worker is usually unable to bring Ms 
family with >n> when he comes to work for a European company. It is inevi- 
table that he will not stay away from his native village longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. In addition it is vital for the African to have some 
security in case of loss of employment, or illness. Thus he strives to keep 
one foot on the land, to maintain Ms rights in tribal land tenure, and this 
necessitates his constant return. "(5) 

Woddis indicates that "the policy frequently advocated in official and 
semi-official studies is the gradual abolition of the migrant-labor system and 
its replacement by a permanent, stabilized, urbanized working class which has 



(1) Hailey, Lord. Aa African Survey (revised 1956). New York; Oxford 

University Press, 1957,p. 1380. 

(2) Read, Dr .Margaret. "Migrant Labour in Africa," Internatjjn^ ??**?*? 

Review. June 1942, XEV, No. 6, p. 606, as cited by Jack Woddis, 
Africa - The Boots of Revolt, p. 87. 

(3) Woddis, Jack. Africa - Toe Roots of Revolt. New York: The Citadel 

Press, p. 93, For a further discussion of the migration problem, 
see Chapter 4, "The Wandering African," Qp.cit. 

(4) Ibid., p. 99. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 100-101. 
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severed its ties for good vdth subsistence farming; and, as a counterpart to 
this, the forcible breakup of the African ccmrrunal-land-holding system and 
its replacement Toy individual freehold, with, the buying and selling of land. 
Though both these ideas have been advocated -with growing frequency for at 
least twenty years, migrant labor, far from declining, is maintained and even 
growing inmost territories. "v 1 ) 

Trangoortation 

"To be without transport is to be without trade; to be without trade is 
to be sdthout money,; and without money it is idle to talk of 'material devel- 
opment 1 ."w Within recent years African countries have been increasing their 
trade, putting sizeable sums of laoney into developmental work of all kinds, 
such as road and rail building. The primary emphasis today is on the opening 
up of the region itself. Surface links are being forged between the interior 
and the coast; vital air links are being established between almost every large 
city and the cities of Europe, Asia and North America. The African is Inter- 
ested in transportation that gives him wider scope for his skills, makes Mm 
a more effective producer of goods and, most of all, puts him within reach of 
the local market. 

lord Hailey, in his study, recognized that "the local market is the 
xaost potent agency for stimulating agricultural production and for encouraging 
the specialization which is essential for the creation of local crafts or in- 
dustries... There seems to be no other type of development which can effect so 
speedy a change in the economic or social conditions of a backward country. "(3) 

The present trend, therefore, is toward more and better roads. fT Useful 
as the railways and the airlines are to tie African, they are essentially 
long-distance haulers, whereas most of Ms concerns * such as the shipping of 
surplus crops to the nearest point of sale, the buying of a shirt, the search 
for work and the visiting of kin - are local. For these the road serves Mm 
best. It is acccBEoodating and companionable. And, on the whole, it is 
more economical to build and keep in repair." (4) !! Many of the local roads are 
still no better than farm tracks, almost impassable in the v/et season and deep 
in dust in the dry. However, as the volume of local trading increases, more 
road users are able to purchase bicycles, cars and trucks that call for better- 
engineered, all-weather pavements and their better maintenance. " 

and Industrial Potent 1 a i 



Indicators of total economic activity are now available for tv/enty-one 
countries, together comprising more than 85 percent of the total population 
of Africa. (See TABL2 No. 9 NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCCME OF SELECTED 
OTJNXRIES). The prospect of the continuance of the vjorlfi demand for African 
primary products is still good. "However, it must be realized that the 



(1) Ibid., p. 103. 

(2) Kimble, H.T. Tropical Afoioa. Foreign Policy Headline Series, No. 147, 

Qp.cit., p. 25. 

(3) Hailey, lord. An African Survey (Revised) Op.cit., Chapter XXIII- 

"Transport and Cosraunications". 

(4) Kimble, Tropical Africa. (Headline Series) Op.cit.. p. 26. 

(5) Ibid., p. 27. 



average African Is still very poor and very unproductive "by standards of the 
more advanced countries -with whan he must trade. As a result of this low 
productivity, the opportunities open to him are fe;v and his advance is slow. 
Itost African economies are still dependent on a small range of exports , highly 
vulnerable to fluctuations in ra>rld market conditions."^ 

The attention of the new African governments is no?r concentrated on 
measures designed to raise the African standard of living rather than export 
trade and the return on invested capital. Kimble ccoaents, "If there is one 
thing on which the new African leaders are generally agreed, it is that the 
commercial and industrial potential of their countries should, from now on, 
"be developed primarily for the benefit of the inhabitants, and that one of the 
best Trays of securing this end is lay legislation. . .The leaders of these coun- 
tries know that money is needed, no less than laws, to give life to a business 
or industry and to keep it alive."'^' 

Looking to the future, there are a number of obstacles to the rapid im- 
provement of economic levels: (1) population increases at a rate which in it- 
self is sufficient to outweigh any advantages to be derived frcm increased 
productivity; (2) a rise in the standard of living must be based on the im- 
provement of agricultural techniques, including the conservation of the soil, 
ing>roving animal husbandry and the use of pastoral lands; (3) there is a 
need for a continuous increase in the part played by the general population 
in industrial production. To advance an industrial economy, it mil be neces- 
sary to increase the growth of the small industries on which even simpler so- 
cieties largely depend for the satisfaction of their day-to-day needs. 

The demand for consumer goods of all kinds increases as incomes increase. 
"Even an income of $100 a year is enough to put a man in the market for clothes 
and footwear, canned foods, beverages, toiletries, correspondence materials, 
medicines and (if he can buy them on time) a bicycle and a sewing machine. A 
per capita income of $250 or more makes him a potential buyer for many other 
things, such as chinaware, pots and pans, a bedstead, a table, chairs and 
draperies, a. radio, phonograph and watch - not to mention extra clothes and 
foodstuffs." '3) At the moment it is cheaper to buy automobiles and ice-boxes 
through the import house than the domestic factory. However, as time goes by, 
more and more of these goods are certain to be manufactured locally, for the 
possession of industries of all kinds holds a high place in the ''hierarchy 
of material status symbols" of almost every African country. 

Lord Hailey points out that it is through the activities of the small. 
industries, and "the accumulation of the investments of the small capitalists, 
that larger industries may be expected to rise... There will remain, however, 
one crucial question to rahidi time alone can supply an answer. It is impos- 
sible to predict what concepts of economy will appeal to the class of Africans 
yrho are now acquiring political authority. ..The African has entered the modern 
economic drama with a very different background from that of the European, and 
he may prove to have a rendering of the role of f economic f man which may. 



(1) Hailey, Lord. An African Survey (Revised) Op.cit., p. 1353* For a 

further discussion of the economic development in Africa, stan- 
dards of living, economic programs and the future of indigenous 
development, see Chapters XVIII and XIX. 

(2) Kimble. Tropical Africa. (Headline Series) Qp.cit., p. 22. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 23-24. 



iiffsr from the versions accepted in the 



The social obstacles can be roughly classified under three main head- 
ings: population, institutional, and individual factors. An economically 
under-developed country of snail population is at a disadvantage as far as 
saoncflaic growth is concerned. It is less likely to approach economic self- 
sufficiency and cnist lean more heavily on exports than a large country. 
"Diversification of industry and agriculture, including the establishment of 
diversified small industries for processing agricultural products , as well 
as the production of foods 11077 imported, is an important economic objective, 
but it can be carried only so far when the population is limited to tv;o or 
three Billion or less.' 1 ^ 

Furthermore, European nations moved into the phase of industrial growth 
in the nineteenth century with a quite different historical background of so- 
cial and political institutions and cultural systems from those of Africa 
today. V/e cannot assume that the less developed countries of Africa mil or 
should go through the same institutional changes that Europe or the United 
States went through in the early stage of industrialization. Each country 
has a unique problem in building its future out of its ovm past. 

Social institutions affect economic growth to a large extent through 
their influence or control over the abilities, attitudes and energies of in- 
dividuals as these bear on economic production. As far as the question of 
abilities is concerned, this is essentially a matter of education and train- 
ing. The question of attitudes or motivations of the individual, as these 
affect economic development, is more subtle and evasive. 

Jaci Woddis makes this remark: "In none of the numerous studies made 
on African efficiency and productivity has any author thought it necessary to 
answer the question, ! Ehy should the African increase Ms productivity? 1 
After all is said and done, what is he working for? Who is going to get the 
benefit of his increased productivity?. ..The African is not really free, as 
in Western capitalist countries, to sell Ms labor power to the highest bid- 
der; he is coapelled by legal, physical and economic pressures to work for 
starvation wages for a foreign exploiter. Such conditions of labor are 
bound to result in low productivity. Qace the African worker is fully lib- 
erated froa bandage he will perform wonders of skill and effort. "(3) 

V* L, Allen, a lecturer in Industrial Economics at Leeds University, 
writes that "there are physical as well as cultural factors which make it 
difficult for African workers to maintain a sustained working pace. Many of 
them simply do not get enough to eat. Yet these factors are often ignored 
tjy esplqyers. The workers, in consequence, are designated as lazy. ..and 
are subjected to a discipline that has no counterpart in tribal life, excerpt, 
perfcape, in cases of tribal doairation^WO 



(1) Bailey, Lord. An African Survey^ ( Revised } 1%1, Qp.cit., p. 1356. 

(2) United Nations - Report on the World Social Situation 1961. cp.cit.,p. 26. 

(3) Woddis, Jack. Africa - Roots of ^evo^. pp.cit., pp. 180-181. 

(4) Allea, V.L. "East African Workers in transition Africa Today. 

June 1962, p. 5. 



TABLE No. 9 







Wfat.-trynfll 


Tnr.rmip( a ' Per capita 


Country 


Year 


Total 


Sub- national 
sistence income 






(Millions 


of dollars) (Dollars) 


North Africa 








Algeria 


1956 


2,123 


221 


Egypt 


1956 


2,622 


109 


Moroceo,southem zone 


1956 


1,643 


191 


Tunisia 


1957 


667 


176 


Republic of South Africa 


1956-57 


4,819 


346 


Bast Africa 








Ethiopia 


1957 


604 


30 


Kenya 


1957 


480 


90 78 


M&dasgascar 


1956 


586 


119 


Mauritius 


1957 


132 


232 


Tanganyika 


1957 


406 


147 43 


Uganda 


1957 


321 


84 57 


Zanzibar 


1957 


27-35 


98-126 


Central Africa 








Congo (Belgian} 


1957 


976 


148 76 


Bhodesia and Nyasaland 








(Federation of) 


1957 


959 


48 132 


lest Africa 








Cameroon (French) 


1956 


451 


142 


French Equatorial Africa 


1956 


614 


126 


French West Africa 


1956 


2,523 


133 


Gambia 


1957 


16-20 


56-70 


Ghana 


1957 


912 


194 


Nigeria 


1956 


2,186 


69 


Sierra Leone 


1957 


147 


70 


Source: United Nations, yea: 


rbook of flfclfitoiyiPi A/younts Statistics. 1958. 



(a) Converted ftxaa national, currency units at official rates of exchange. 



Dfcited Nations ~ Department of Economic and Social Affairs - Economic Survey 
of Africa since 1950. J/QL 14/28. New York: 1959, p. 15. 
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AGRABIAN SITUATION 



Three out of every four people in Tropical Africa depend directly cm 
the land for a living* W This is an average figure, and in scoe areas it 
is as high as 90g of the population. 

Although industrialization and urbanization are increasing in Africa, 
the population seems likely to be largely rural for a long time to cone, 
since urbanization is not taking place as rapidly there as in other areas 
such as Latin America, for exazsple, (See TABLE Nb.H - URBAN AND BUBAL 
APBIGAN AND NCN-AJBICAN POPUIATION). 

A country f s wealth is derived from its land and the labor of the peo- 
ple, and economists seem to be agreed on the close relationship between the 
economic development of a country and agricultural production. There also 
seems to be a consensus of opinion that the urban problem today is largely 
a reflection of unsolved rural problems, 

It should be pointed out that Africa is basically a poor area and 
this fact accounts for the gravity and multiplicity of its problems* 

"What maies icp Africa's poverty? The climate and soils are poor. 
There are sharply contrasting areas of too much rain or of bracleish aridity. 
The soil is peculiarly barren and deficient in mineral and chemical nutrients. 
In addition to the protein and vitamin shortages in humans which result from 
this geographical environment, Africa has one of the worst health problems 
to be found anywhere in this world, with many dread diseases prevalent - 
malaria, sleeping sicloiess, bilharzia, yaws, leprosy. Limited and unbalanced 
diets and disease impose their toll on human beings and on their domestic ani- 
mals* n (2) 

Africa 1 ^ ^ grr ^j* 1 itfi'ftiPrft sftfl Europe**^ Policy 

Before the coning of the iMte man "land was cosasideored by most Afri- 
can peoples in much the same way as Europeans tMnic of sunshine and air - 
equally plentiful, equally necessary, and equally to be shared by all members 
of the coowunity according to their needs. Land had no price and was not for 
sale. n (3) Land was for use. 



(1) The proportion of the population engaged in agriculture in all Africa, 

according to the Jbod and Agriculture Organization of the U.N., is 
74#. In Asia it is TOjS, South America 60#, Oceania 40& Source: 
RLmble, George H.T. Tropical Africa. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Ftad, 1961, p. 125. 

(2) Ostrander, F.Taylor, "Problems of African Economic Development 11 - 

fflliflftfrfj^ fAfric^ send tfee Chrig"Hft^ pynapyfo Papers of a Seminar 
for Mission Board Executives - February 15-18, I960, The Center 
for the Stu^y of the Christian World Mission, The Federated 
Theological Faculty, The University of Chicago. 
Batten TR* Probl3py?of African Development London* Oxford 
University Press, 1960, pp. 14-15. 



M As in many developing countries, land to till is a chief concern. 
the problem varies from country to country, the following quotation 
frcra a Nigerian chief is rather typical of African thinking. Said he: I 
conceive that land belongs to a vast family of which many are dead, a few are 
living, and countless numbers yet unborn* J'' 1 ) 

The Europeans came with a different set of ideas about land. For them 
it TOS property, which an individual could om, like a house, a car, or a bi- 
cycle* It could be bought, sold; it could also be mortgaged or rented to 
others. In the early days Africans understood they were giving grants of land 
to Europeans for use, whereas the European thought it was for ownership. 

fl lhe history of Africa f s relations with the West has been a history of 
robbery - robbery of African manpower, its mineral and agricultural resources, 
and its land... Land and its ownership is therefore a touchstone for the Afri- 
can national movement.*^/ 

"In every African territory sirby years of iiaperialist exploitation 
have been suff icient to plunge the majority of African peasants into the most 
al^yHmal depths of poverty and misery. ..The herding of Africans into the poor- 
est land has meant a terrible land shortage... Overstocking and overpopulation 
have been the unavoidable result. "(3) 



jfcaia. ITX! Co^gh C 



The seeming abundance of land in Africa gave rise under the traditional 
agriculture of Africa to what is known as shifting cultivation, especially in 
the rain forest area. The practice varies. In some cases a family would 
till a farm one year and then move to another the following year; in others 
they would sow and harvest their crops year after year until the land lost its 
fertility and then they would move on to clear another area. The interval 
before the first land is farmed again varies. Originally the cycle was seven- 
teen years, but as population has increased the period of fallow is often only 
three years* 



system is a way of growing crops for food; in other words it is 
an aspect of subsistence level farming. However, people now want to grow 
crops for sale. The desire for cash crop farming is largely the result of 
the introduction of the money econony by the Europeans. "Insistence on the 
payment of taxes in money meant that people could no longer depend entirely 
on subsistence fanning, for they could no longer manage without money. 11 (4-) 

A large percentage of farming is still at the subsistence level. After 
a survey of nine countries in sub-Saharan Africa, it was estimated that between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the land cultivated by Africans was being used 
for subsistence farming. Sane farmers, however, are able to add cash crop 



(1) KLias, T.O. Ifiqepfon TrfffV\ Ift* sfld CgstgB, Second Edition, London: 

Boutledge and Eegan Paul Ltd., 1953, p. 173* 

(2) Wbddis, Jack. Africa - The Boots of Revolt- New York: The Citadel 

Press, 1960, p. 1. 

(3) Ibid,, pp. 16-17. 

(4) Batten, T.IU, Cfc.cit., p. 20. 
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farming to their subsistence farming. Once the fanaer becciaes part of the 
money economy, the pressure on land increases. He can buy a few more tools 
and the tendency is to want jnore land to cultivate* People get the idea of 
buying and selling land and this raises many new probleaus. Moreover, Afri- 
cans have been under pressure frcaa colonial governments in the past to aban- 
don the traditional system of cccminal land holding. 

"The agricultural revolution - the success of cash crops for higher 
and taxable incomes iffhich are the basis of economic expansion. ..the support 
of the whole network of social services demanded by a developing society - 
has yet to begin in most of Africa. "CO At the heart of this revolution is 
the problem of land tenure. With a rapidly expanding population and the 
pressure on land, there is a great need for an equitable system of land tern 
ure in many parts of Africa. 

W 0sdng to usurpation by Europeans, land is no longer so plentiful for 
the African people, and the general consequences of European land policies 
has been the breakdown of subsistence agriculture, "(2) The question Woddis 
raises is whether the introduction of buying, selling and renting land brings 
to the African any zaore security than he now enjoys. 



Factors. In nearly 17, of Aft*ica there is enough heat for 



plant life; but in much of the area, water is a problem - either too swch or 
too little. "The situation in the rain forests of the Congo and West Africa 
presents a situation of excessive rainfall, with lush vegetation that the 
Africans can hardly control with their siiaple tools. Fire is the chief 
'tool* they use in Clearing 1 such land when planting time comes. Ctae of 
the challenging questions for the future is to develop a type of agriculture 
that can thrive in the lush rain forest regions. A problem here is both sur- 
plus water and the leaching that occurs, also the rapid oxidation of humus undez 
the warm humid atmosphere, "w/ 

About 36 percent of the area has a jaoist climate, the remaining 64 per- 
cent is dry to a greater or less degree. (See map - ANJKIAL RAINFALL). The 
annual rainfall figures are somewhat misleading because rainfall is not only 
seasonal, but it also varies from year to year. In the forest belt the far- 
mer has to protect his crops ftoa waterlogging and flooding, while in the 
bush and grassland area he has to protect his animals from thirst and starva^ 
tion, taking steps to have as much water as he can available for the dry sea- 
son. 

Disease. Another problem is created by the tsetse fly, which infests 
about fifty percent of tropical Africa. MBdntfl1.n1.ng the health, both human 
and animal, is one of the greatest problems in Africa. 



(1) Weeks, Sheldon G. "New Africa's Most Pressing Problem: Education for 

the Millions 11 . Africa Today. Vol. IX, No. 4, May 1962. 

(2) Woddis, Jack. Qp.cit., p. 32. 

(3) As reported by I.W. Moomaw in a coammi cation dated June 12, 1962. 

(Eoral Missions Cooperating Ccmittee). 
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Goverxaaents are also trying to discover more effective rcays of control- 
ling plant disease. This danger lias increased in recent years in West Africa, 
where large cash crops are the chief basis of export trade. Coffee, cocoa, 
s'jgar, cotton, yheat, tea, Battle and other plants were introduced lay Euro- 
peans, and thus not being indigenous to Africa are more liable to disease. 

ffoil Erosion. A third hazard in agriculture is soil erosion. Con- 
stant clearing of land in the forest country and overgrazing have removed the 
covering of vegetation, and Trind and erosion have removed the top soil. Ex- 
cessive erosion in Africa is a development of the past thirty or forty years. 
Once begun, it proceeds rapidly, if not checked. This is a serious problem 
for, as Batten points out, l! Qne of Africa 1 s most pressing problems is that sonfi 
large and once fertile areas are over-peopled, overcropped and overstocked."^ 1 / 



Sane soil erosion can be prevented lay better fanning practices. ' Large- 
ly it is a problem for government departments of agriculture with technical ad- 
vice and soil conservation projects, such as the one used in Kenya. Agricul- 
tural missionaries can also help Tdth precept and example. 



Governments can also do much to improve animal hus- 
bandry. A large part of the land in Africa is unsuited for farming, but it 
can be used for raising cattle, sheep and goats. For the African, the number 
of cattle is more iiq^rtant than quality. A man's standing in the community 
is measured ty the number of Ms cattle, not the quality of any particular 
aniiaal. A* mala are regarded more as units of currency, and are often used 
as part of a marriage contract. 

Because of the weight of custom, the pastoral people of Africa have 
been slow to change their basic ideas about cattle raising. The emphasis on 
number rather than quality of flyi*n is a cause of widespread disease. Land 
is overgrazed and, as we have seen, this can bring about soil erosion. In ad- 
dition, overgrazing often means half -starved, thin atrium i a with low productiv- 
ity. Sane governments are attempting to inprove animal husbandry by veter- 
inary service, better breeding of animals, the control of disease and better 
market facilities for aniTnal produce. 

It is not difficult to discern how closely tied together are agricul- 
ture, education, social custom and the economy. Uganda has made law about 
the corrtrol of plant disease, one of the laws being the Uganda Cotton Ordi- 
nance. However, as Batten observes, "the effectiveness of such laws is very 
much reduced if people do not understand the need for them, and therefore do 
act cooperate wholeheartedly in carrying them out. "(3) 

Settlement Schemes Strange as it may seem Africa has a large float- 
ing population. Woddis terms it n the wandering African". (4) Governments 
have become concerned over this problem, partly because "those who insist on 
wandesring soon find themselves guilty of trespass." (5) For the past thirty 
years they have been experimenting with settlement schemes. In Ghana, the 



(1) Batten, T.R., Qp.cit., p. 68. 

(2) Fbsr further details on the subject, see Chapter XII, "Efforts to Save 

the Soil 11 in Problea[p 9f African Develoyynff^t Toy I.E. Batten. 

(3) Batten, T.R. Cfc.cit., p. 43* 

Jack* Op.cit., Chapter 4* 

Geocrge H.T., Q?.cit.,(The Twentieth Century Pund,Tol.l), p* 169* 
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Demong Settlement; in Nigeria, tlie Molcira Settlement; and in Tanganyika, the 
Groundnut Scheme - all have failed for various reasons . f The Fanning Settle 
ment Scheme in Tanganyika premises to be more successful* '- 1 -' 



Unless solutions can be found soon for some of the outstanding problems 
in agriculture, conditions in the villages will greatly deteriorate, since it 
is likely that more work will be required for a rHnriTrfftMing food productivity. 
Improved diet for rural people, better standards of health, elimination of 
disease, such as sleeping sickness, crop rotation, soil conservation, better 
farming methods and so on are all essential* Traditional ideas and customs 
nil! have to be modified. 

Unless agricultural productivity increases, the econony of the nations 
iiill not develop so that the basic needs of a growing population can be met. 
Paradoxically, however, agriculture, which is the basis of wealth in a coun- 
try, cannot increase in productivity unless funds are used for equipment, 
tools, fertilizers, research, veterinary service, soil conservation and agri- 
cultural training. 

"The whole problem of agricultural developsnent of Africa, as elsewhere, 
revolves around market opportunities, either locally or abroad, for farm pro- 
duce. Africa owes its modern development to the increased export demand for 
African minerals and tropical products. This has given rise to the emergence 
of a non-agricultural population with relatively high purchasing power as COEH 
sumers of agricultural produce. The evolution of the primitive subsistence 
economy will, therefore, depend upon a sustained demand for African exports as 
well as on a steady growth of the norh-agricultural sector of the African econ- 
omy. "(2) 



Thorns Balogh wrote in his flgy fit^^a^ article of March 23, 1962 
that "for the next fifty years, no conceivable rate of expansion in industry 
will be able to absorb the whole of the rise in the African population, far 
less relieve the misery of those who are now living on the land. The Afri- 
can future (and Western influence in Africa) depends absolutely on a peaceful 
yet speedy transformation of African agriculture; and a rural renascence is 
inconceivable without a revolution in rural education. 11 ^) 

Population Increase and Affri culture. According to F.A.O. (Food and 
Agriculture Organization) figures tropical and southern Africa has nearly 200 
million hectares of arable land and land under tree crops. This is about 
the potential agricultural area. Considering the need to increase agricul- 
tural production in order to meet an expanding population the question arises 
as to how this can be done. In the first place the area under cultivation 
could be expanded. Another way would be through the use of new techniques 
and skills, not only in areas now under cultivation but also new ones. 
(See TABLE No. 10 - A(ffiICOETUHAL IAND AND POHJLftTICN). 

(1) For further details see Trooica^ Africa by George H.T.Kimble. 

The Twentieth Century Fund, Vol. 1, Chapter 5. 

(2) Larimer, Ptank and Karp, Mari (eds.) Population JT\ Affrics^ Report of 

a Seminar held at Boston University. Boston University Press, 
1960, pp. 27-28. 

(3) Saturday Review. June 16, 1962, p. 23. See review of A Kind of Home- 

ty E*R*Braithwaite. 
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As we have seen there are two distinct types of agriculture in Africa, 
one subsistence, the other ccdaercial, and the anticipated increase in popula- 
tion will affect them in different ways. In the former, the increased demand 
for foodstuffs will result in a wider area under cultivation, but the availa- 
bility of land is limited. The acquiring of new skills and the introduction 
of modern technology, which could iinprove the yield per acre, require a rela- 
tively long period of time, during which there would have to be fundamental 
changes in the rural education system, in land tenure, shifting cultivation, 
traditions and customs. The shifting of population tjy migration could be 
another factor in the situation, 

In the other type of agriculture, namely, the cash crop or commercial 
type, an increase in population produces different effects. Markets are ex- 
panded and the greater revenue enables a wider use of technology, this in- 
creasing the yield per acre. (See TABLE No. 10 - AGRICULTURAL LAND AND 
PCFUIATIQN). 



The advancement of the African peoples toward the goals of social and 
eccaaonic progress depends to a great extent cai the creation of economic wealth, 
using the term of the economists. Political independence and freedom have 
been achieved in many areas and this movement has released forces and power 
wbich must be harnessed and directed into useful channels. There is wide- 
spread poverty among the masses, and as we have seen, these are largely rural 
people. The average am.?*! income is less than one hundred dollars, and, 
compared with other large areas of the world, this is very low. (See TABLE 
No. 9 - NATIONAL AND PER CAPITA INCCUE OF SELECTED COUNTRIES). Food pro- 
duction on the whole is insufficient and poor in quality* This means serious 
dietary deficiencies, especially in proteins. In addition to the dietary con- 
ditions, the severe heat and humidity lower the energy and vitality of the 
people. 

As we have already indicated, the wealth of a country rests on two 
broad factors, land and labor. Each of these involves its own set of problems 
and reference has been made to these in the foregoing pages* 

Ihe economic and social progress of Africa, therefore, will depend to 
a significant degree upon the efforts of the leaders in seeking solutions to 
the outstanding problems surrounding agricultural production. As one writer 
pats it, "The production of wealth calls for more persistent and usually more 
irksome efforts (than parades and demonstrations ) . A heavy task rests upon 
the new governments to help stimulate and nurture the business and agricultural 
and ccwaercial leadership, so necessary to progress. They must educate, es- 
tablish the priorities, resolve the differences and win popular support. It 
will mean a new emphasis - production rather *->m politics. 1 ^!) 



During recent years North American churches have been developing a 
strong program of agricultural missions especially in the countries of Africa > 



(1) Melady, Tbotoas Patrick. Profiles of African Leadeya. New York: 
Mnmnifm Company, 1961, p. 178. 
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south of the Sahara. The various boards associated with Agricultural ilissiQns, 
Inc. list 72 agricultural missionaries in Africa. 

Originally much of the esaphasis was upon demonstration farms. More 
recently the trend is toward such important fields as rural adult education, 
rural youth clubs of the Four-H type for both boys and girls, Future Fanner 
dubs, extension services, and cooperative societies* The more technical 
developments include improveEjents in poultry husbandry, introduction of oxen 
for plowing in regions where this is possible, and the use of fertilizers. 

There has been a notable development in the Lord's Acre Plan with 
three-fold emphasis upon: 

1) Relating agriculture to the life of the church 

2) Using the project as a means for introducing agri- 

cultural improvements 

3) Securing funds for the work of the church 



Rural Training for Village Pastors 



(1) 



"The village pastor has probably the most difficult job in the entire 
Christian movement. He is to develop the Church, the household of God, in 
regions of over-population, eroded soil, chronic poverty, and illiteracy. He 
above all deserves a Tninlimnn of special training for his work. 

"Sane good beginnings in such rural training have been made, but few 
have been thorough enough to be effective. It is not intended that the 
pastor become an expert in rural reconstruction, but he needs basic informa- 
tion and several skills... 

"We would in no way minimize the contributions made by young people 
who dedicate their lives to service abroad, but today there are critical 
needs calling for a certain number of missionaries or Christian national 
leaders with mature experience. Areas requiring such personnel are: 

Land stewardship 

Mutual aid and cooperatives 

Village hone life 

Extension service 

Village industries 

Youth work (2) 

Health and environmental sanitation 11 



(1) Mocsoaw, I.W. The Church and Rural Reconstruction, A Beport on Program 

and Policy for the Years Ahead, published by Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee of Agricultural Missions, Inc., N.Y. : 1961. p. 18. 

(2) For full treatment of this, see ffig ffiuTch *yyi jRuy^l 

C.cit.,pp. 20-26. 
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TABLE No. 10 

POPULATION 





Arable land Permanent 
and land under meadows and 
tree croos pastures 


Population 
(1000) 


(1000 hectares) (1000 hectares) 


Europe ( a ' 


152,000 77,000 


414,000 


North America 


229,000 273,000 


189,000 


Latin America 


102,000 367,000 


192,000 


Hear East 


75,000 194,000 


* * 


Far East 


364,000 276,000 


* 


Africa 


222,000 554,000 


225,000 


Tropical and 
Southern Africa 


196,136 496,492 


.151,000 


Oceania 
Sources: P.A.O. 


25,000 376,000 


15,400 


Production Yearbook. 1958; U.N,, Demographic Yearbook. 



1958. 
(a) Excluding U.S.S.R. 



I. Edited by Frank Lorimer and Mark Karp. "Population 

Trends in Relation to Agriculture and Rural Society" by 

S.D. Neumark. Boston: Boston University Press, 1960, p. 20. 
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SOCIAL SITUATION 



"Change is the norm, the expected. 11 It is the scale and the teopo of 
change which is new in sub-Saharan Africa. "The changes have also been pe3> 
vasive; for little as laost Africans may have relished the prospect of being 
sucked into the white man ! s whirlpool, social or economic , they soon found 
there was no escape from it . . Africans may sometimes have been slow - and with 
reason - to copy the white man ! s manner and methods, but they have usually been 
quick to adopt his 'magic 1 . Today, his medicines, clinics, schools, churches, 
clothes and gadgets are found in every town, and there is hardly a connmnity of 
any size in any territory that looks, or lives, exactly the way it did.,. even 
ten years ago."W 

Social change in Africa may be classified in three broad areas : (1) tra- 
ditional change within the substantially self-subsistent tribal systems; 
(2) change in towns and centers of employment (urbanization); (3) contesaporary 
changes in tribal systems no longer autonomous and now economically interlocked 
with the towns and employment centers (urban tribalism). 

A.W. Southall, in revie7/ing these social changes in Affica, writes: r lt 
is common to regard tribal Africa as timeless and unchanging. While there are 
senses in which this is true, it needs qualification. Recent research has re- 
vealed over and over again how fluid the traditional situation was. Most trib- 
al boundaries lacked definition and identification of tribes TOS highly relative. 
Despite the conditions of political insecurity, individuals and groups were con- 
stantly on the move, communities dissolving and crystallizing again in new pat- 
terns... There was also slow change from hunting and gathering to agriculture, or 
between agriculture and pastoralism...but all these changes occurred within the 
limits of a largely subsistence economy and a ku>-bound social structure. "( 2 / 



Urban Population 

While there has been a rapid growth of urban centers in recent years in 
many parts of Africa, the extent of urbanization varies widely from one area 
to another. There are important urban comunities in North Africa, the Repub- 
lic of South Africa and Western Nigeria, but in the rest of the continent towns 
have the aspect of extended villages and populations living in the larger ones 
represent only a small proportion of the total population. The distinction be- 
tween Africans and non-Africans and between urban and rural connunities is impor- 
tant, as there are significant differences between these groups in their economic 
roles as producers and consumers* (3) 



(1) Kimble, George H.T. "Tropical Africa: Problems and Promises* 1 , Deadline 

Series No. 147, New York: Foreign Policy Association, May- June 1961, 
pp. 29-30. 

(2) Southall, A*W. (ed.) g7??>3, ffifmpre iq Modern Africa- New York: Oxford Univ. 

Press for the International African Institute, 1961, p. 2. 

(3) For further information on the urban-rural character of the African popu- 

lation, see United Natioaos - ffifflflffpc Survey Since 19j50 r p. 5. 



"It is ccmon in these days to maie nuch of the urbanizing of African 
life, and it is indeed ing>ortant...At the same time, it is well to realize that 
tropical Africa is still the Bost unurbanized part of the world. "W Kimble 
3Stinates that "less than 10 percent of its people live in ccHamunities that 
have a population of 5,000 or more, and a great many of these comunities are 
more rural than urban in form and function. "(2) Approximately two-thirds of 
urban centers are located in 7/est Africa - a quarter in Nigeria alone. The re- 
mainder are scattered, almost at random it might seem, across the east and cen- 
tral African territories. The least urbanized areas are inland, the Gabon 
Republic and the Republics of Chad and Congo, Caiaeroun Federation, the southern 
part of the Republic of Sudan, Northern Rhodesia (v/ith the exception of the 
Copper belt) and Bechuanaland. 

!I I&>st of the larger cities and many of the smaller ones are European 
creations and therefore coc^aratively new. Conspicuous among these are Dakar, 
with a population today of approximately 230,000 (including more than 30,000 
Europeans); Leopoldville, with about IS, 000 Europeans and nearly 300,000 Afri- 
cans; Salisbury, with over 60,000 Europeans and almost 150,000 Africans and 
other ethnic groups; and Nairobi, with approximately 20,000 Europeans, 65,000 
Asians and over 100,000 Africans. "(3) The most iinportant city, African in 
origin, is Ibadan, capital of Nigeria. 

Europeans and Asians are predominantly urban. Since they represent a 
ami*] fraction of the total population, the over-all pattern distribution re- 
flects the predominantly rural character of the African population. The United 
Nations Report on the Wor^d ffocial Situation 1957 indicates that "at least 75 
percent of the four million Europeans and 70 percent of the 700,000 Asians and 
Arabs living in Africa south of the Sahara are city-dwellers... and in spite of 
rapid growth in their numbers, the non-Africans usually constitute only a minor 
percentage of the total population in various cities. n v4) 

The trend towards urbanization of Africans is also clearly shown by fi- 
gures reported by the United Nations 3feffiy?BPi n ' f? 13 f Yffl" ^ Q ^ Africa Since 1950* (5) 
In Cameroon the percentage of Africans living in toros increased from 2.4 percent 
in 1937 to 5.5 percent in 1957; in French Equatorial Africa, from 1.7 percent 
in 1936 to 4.4 percent in 1956; in French West Africa, from 1.1 percent in 1936 
to 4.1 percent in 1956; in Madasgascar, fron 3*9 percent in 1936 to 5.6 percent 
in 1956; in Rhodesia and Nyasaland, from 4 percent in 1951 to 5.5 percent in 
1956; in South-West Africa, from 5.9 percent in 1936 to 9.4 percent in 1951; 
in Togo, from 1.8 percent in 1936 to 3*7 percent in 1956. (See TABLE No. 11 - 
URBAN AND BDRAL AFRICAN AND NON-AFRICAN PQPUIATIQN). 

The rapid growth of urban population is best illustrated in the follow- 
ing table of cities with 100,000 inhabitants or more: 



(1) Kimble. Tropical Africa- (The Twentieth Century Fund, Vol.1). Qp.cit.,p.97. 

(2) Ibid., p. 97. 

(3) Kimble. Tropical Africa, Cfc.cit., p. 98. 

(4) United Nations - Report on the World Social Situation 19^7 > Op.cit.,p. 144. 

Par a further discussion of urbanization, see Chapter VIII of this 
report. 

(5) United Nations - ECOPCTRJC Survey o^ Africa, ftfoce 19jjK) Op.cit., p. 14. 

Tables I-II. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Luanda (Angola) 

ELizabethville (Congo) 

Leopoldville (Congo) 

Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) 

Asmara (Ethiopia) 

Brazzaville (Republic of Congo) 

Abidjan (Ivory Coast) 

Dakar (Senegal) 

Accra (Ghana) 

Nairobi (Kenya) 

Tananarive (Malagasy) 

Ibadan (Nigeria) 

Lagos (Nigeria) 

Salisbury (S. Rhodesia) 

Dar es Salaam (Tanganyika) 



1930-40 




36,000 
300,000 
98,000 
20,000 
18,000 
93,000 
71,000 

120,000 
387,000 
137,000 

23,000 



1946-50 

-frfa 
(1) 

62,000 
119,000 

131,000 

83,000 

46,000 

171,000 

136,000 

119,000 

174,000 

230,000 
69,000 
69,000 



1961 



(2) 

189,600 

182,638 

389,547 

500,000(Est.) 

132,000 

105,200 

126,000 

234,500 

388,231 

221,700 

240,000 

500,000 

350,000 

260,800 

128,732 



Another factor which must be recognized is the number of male adults in 
the urban population. As an example, the Pleraaan Comnission ReportUX shews 
"that the number of adult males in employment in the seven municipalities and 
suburbs of Southern Rhodesia increased from 97,314 in 1946 to 198,542 in 1956 
- an increase of more than a hundred percent in ten years." %'oddis contends 
that if the rate of growth of urbanization in Africa is "compared yath the other 
under-developed areas of the world, such as Asia and Latin America, the African 
toros are still relatively small. Moreover, the number of Africans living in 
them remains a considerable minority of the total African population. The num- 
ber of Africans south of t3 ft ^-^ "* ^o^ns of 20.000 or more inhabi- 



. 

tants is only about 6.000.000 - or a little under 4 "percent of the total Afrl- 
can population. (A) 



Y/oddis states further that "one najor reason v:hy the urbanization of 
Africans has not made more headiray is that in the principal areas of rhite set- 
tlement it has been deliberate goverrmant policy to keep the Africans out of 
the towns, -which have been regarded as specially privileged areas for the -shite 
man. . . (Now that) Africans are becoming integrated into industry and despite 
government regulations, a considerable degree of urbanization has taken place. 
It cannot be emphasized too much, however, that the growth of African urbaniza- 
tion is not, in the main, the result of government policy. On the contrary, it 
has happened despite government reluctance that it should be so. "( 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 



United Nations - Report on the ITbrld Social Situation 1957. Op. ait., p. 145. 
World Almanac 1962. 



Woddis, Jack. Op.cit.,pp. 123-124. 

Ibid., pp. 125-126. 

Ibid., pp. 129 and 131. 
For a further discussion of "Urbanization and Its Effects upon the Task of 
Nation-Building in Africa South of the Sahara," see article by E. Franklin 
Frazier (Professor Emeritus of Sociology and Chairman of the Ccmaittee in Charge 
of the Program of African Studies, Howard University). The Journal of Negro 
Education, Summer 1961, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 
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Areas 



The processes of town life have received more study in Africa than the ef- 
fect of industrialization on rural areas. There are many reasons for the "pull" 
factor of the town, KJL Busia summarizes these factors as follows: "Exhaustion 
of land is one. Towns provide a better market for the skill of the enterpris- 
ing artisan. For the educated person who cannot sell his skill in the village 
the city is a necessity. The opportunities to earn cash wages offered by in- 
dustry as well as desire for social inprovemeat and prestige draw people to the 
town. The effect on tribal life is that, in many cases, able-bodied men are 
away and wonen have to take responsibility for the family, and consequently 
there is a break in family life and sometimes even disruption and disorganiza- 
tion in village political systesas."' 1 ' 

African migrations from rural areas is not a new phenomenon. In areas 
where cash-crppping has not been developed, labor migration of a periodic sort 
continues as a regular way of life. In regions where the land is no longer 
able to provide food for the existing population, people must either find per- 
manent wage employment or move to new regions. f! The continued movement of 
people from the country into the towns and to other centers of employment will 
no doubt continue and prove as enduring a feature of African life as it is of 
European and American life. 11 ^) 



II. SOCIAL CHftffiEg Ifl "ffBBAN CQMJNITIES 
Problems in African 



1. Types Qf Vflfflfl CrafrMYnitv* In studying town life we find two differ- 
ent types of urban coomunity. In West Africa, for example, most communities 
consist of an intermixture of tribes with only a minor group from Europe. The 
problem of relationships here is different fim the problem in East Africa or 
other areas where a permanent settlement of Europeans is found. Here problems 
of multi-racial relations and marked class distinctions reach a climax. 



2 QpTyth of Urfr*y, Jdf ft _I'frff ft 3Jf- In the urban cooBQunity the Africans are 
away from their tribes; a large number of different people from different 
tribes make their living side lay side. "In Africa a man always lives in the 
coaibert of kinship and he always belongs to his original tribal village. Even 
if he lives in the town for thirty years, he is still a member of his tribal 
village. You can see the effect of this on the develppiaent of any sense of 
civic responsibility within a municipal area. People belonging to a tribe and 
living in the town will often club together and form a tribal association. 
Ibey iaay raise money to inffrove their village, but not the town in which they 



3. Ney Affffpcift4flflff - Problems are multiplied in African conaiunities 
where friendship groups and mutual aid groups are formed. Sometimes these 
groups are nixed; sometimes men fotrm their own associations, and women, their 
peurtictOar groups. Dr Busia, in studying these groups, writes: "I was in- 



(1) Busia, K.A, "Africa in Transition - Technical Civilization, 11 Vol.6, 

No. 5, firacticfift AntbropolQgv. SeptembeivOctober 1959, p. 226. 

(2) Lorifflejr and fcarp. Population in Affrfe^. Op.cit., p. 67. 

(3) Busia, UU Op.cit., p. 226. 
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terested in investigating the aims of one of these grcnrps. Three were stated; 
(1) to provide naitual aid in cases of Illness OOP death; (2) to facilitate so- 
cial contact between members of the same generation; (3) to assist members 
in quarrels with older generations. Here is a striking exaB5>le of the fact 
that this new situation does increase the tensions, which in any case are nor- 
mal, between one generation and another. "(*) 

Numerous associations have been found to cut across tribal lines. Seme 
are formed on the basis of the possession of a ccoanoa Christian name, as for 
example, all "Johns" will form an association. In Nairobi, associations are 
on the basis of a place of residence. 

Dr. Busia makes this further observation: "The effect of all this on 
the tribal life most be carefully studied, because it is precisely here where 
arise soae of the problems facing churchmen today. This problem mist be seen 
in reference to the old pattern of African kinship. In Africa an essential 
part of the indigenous social structure is the system of kinship and marriage. 
Africans regard marriage as an arrangement which enables persons to live to- 
gether and cooperate with one another in an orderly social life, and this 
social life includes economic, social, political and religious activities. 
Therefore, one way of looking at the kinship system of Africa is to regard it 
as a complex set of norms and usages and patterns of behaviors between kin- 
dreds, that is, as a means of providing all the activities which are necessary 
for a full life. "(2) 

Urban 



A more intangible social problem 
concerns the disruption of community and family life, which seems to accompany 
transition to an urban-industrial environment. dd institutions, values, 
loyalties and systems of authority are lost, because they are too deeply iden- 
tified with the past or are incongrous in an industrial society. "In the 
process of transition, of breakdown of old social forms and creation of new 
ones, there is a particularly dangerous phase when attitudes and behavior may 
be without anchors, controlled more by passing winds of demagogy, faddism 
or mob spirit than by established values of home and eQsaaunity."v3) 

In an urban comnunity, the kinship group naturally changes, then the 
African moves into the city, the influences of the domestic group, its rights 
and privileges are not there, and "different arrangements need to be made in 
which the emphasis shifts from the group to persons... There in the town situa- 
tion you get the influence of Christian teaching and also of British or French 
law, operating on marriage and inheritance. There is also a shift in family 
responsibility and relationships. According to the old custom, a member of 
a family may claim food and shelter and even clothing frcct another member. 
In a tribal situation, where all are working on a farm as one big family, this 
may not be a heavy burden on anyone. In a new wage-earning system, where one 
man does well and becomes a clerk or an accountant, a railway man or a motor- 
lorry driver, and goes to live in the town, this can be a heavy burden on Mm 
because other relations going to the town to look for work expect not only to 
stay with him but also to be fed lay him. In that situation you painfully 



(1) Busia, K.A. (fc.cit., p. 227. 

(2) Ibid., p. 227. 

(3) United Nations - Report an the World Social Situation 1961. 

Op.cit., p. 25. 
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feel the ties of iinship; and either because the people in the tcron are too 
poor or because of their European influenced attitudes, you begin to see 
irhat is referred to as the breakdown of kinship, "v 1 ' 

It should be noted that many welfare and recreation agencies have 
grcm from kinship groups which coaae together in the cities and towns. Too, 
African leaders frequently use kinship and tribal associations as ready-made 
organizations in the building of modern political movements and parties. 

Another corollary to the disruption of faznily life is the high ratio 
of African men to women in the towns, "for the unnatural life which such a 
ratio imposes means that sooner or later the man will return to the country- 
side, eitter to be with his wife and family, or to find a vafe and rear a 
family. ..The reluctance of Africans to have their children vdth them in urban 
areas is understandable -when one realizes under what terrible conditions these 
children are ccnrpelled to live. "(2) 



Adequate frggg'yffi is essential to enable Africans to settle with their 
families in the towns. A study made of the situation in Kenya, for example, 
indicated that n in all urban areas, there is an acute shortage of housing 
accoraDOdation, even on a * bachelor 1 basis. Jfost African housing programs 
have in the past been planned on the assumption that the African labor force 
was, and would remain, one of single men. tr v3) 

The changed status of women, particularly in the urban community, is 
a significant social change all over Africa today. While old customs of 
polygamy and the paying of bride-price still exist, the idea of equality be- 
tween men and woaen is growing. African women play an important role in 
this transition period. Baory Ross reports the comments of one anthropolo- 
gist, "fomen are holding things together. And we can depend on them to 
keep things moving steadily ahead. The influence of women appears greater 
than many have thought. They are important in the social, economic, educa- 
tional, political, and spiritual life of Africa. "(4) As old tribal values 
seem to die and few new values take their place, the women, too, are part of 
the social revolution. (5) 

Dr. Irene Ighodaro, a married woman medical practitioner from Ibadan, 
in an address before the All Africa Church Conference v 6 ) in 1958, said that 



(1) Busia, K.A* Practical Anthropology. Op.cit., p. 228. 

Par a further discussion of tribal society in a changing city, see West 
Afriyflp City: A Study of T?ri^s3i Idf? IP Freetown, by Michael Banton. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1957, (Reviewed Toy The International 
Eeview of Missions, quarterly, July 1958.) 

(2) Ibddis. Qp.cit., pp. 136-137. 

(3) Ibid., p. 143. 

(4) Boss, Baory and Boss, Ityrta. Africa Disturbed- New York: Friendship 

Press, 1959, p. 77. 

(5) For a research study of women among the Afiipolbo in Nigeria, see report 

"The rfrumgi-ng EcoQoodc Position of Women among the Afikpo Ibo" by 
Rioebe V, Qtteaiburg, Qont^ < Tjj l < fey fflifl fflBBff? 7J1 jtfrA? 1 *!! CM_'t"T*es edited 
by William R.Bascon and Melville J.Herskovits. Op. cit., Chapter 11. 

(6) Address given at the All Africa Church Conference, Ibadan, January 1958, 

and reported by Betty Hares in article, Tfen and Women in Africa 
Today 11 , ^p'^gfpfl-tincnfti Review gf Miffffifflffif July 1958, pp. 306-307. 
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"on the whole, women were slow to want education, but that those wiao were edu- 
cated were so far not accepting their responsibilities either as wives and 
mothers or as professional or business women. ..The woman needs to learn that 
equality brings great responsibilities both in her role as wife and issother and 
also in her professional or business life. 11 

She concluded that "the educated Christian woaan has much to offer to 
her church and community, but it is a regrettable fact so often she finds 
either that the Church seems to have nothing to offer her as an outlet for 
her energies. ..Many such women in Africa today are looking to secular organi- 
zations as channels of service to their caomunities . It must be recognized 
that the women of Africa owe a great deal to the existing woaen's organizations 
within the Church. . .There is, however, a tremendous need for all these organi- 
zations and projects to be drawn together and inspired with a eoraaon purpose 
in order to meet the challenge of the hourJ'C 1 ) 

(2) 

of 



Franklin E.Frazier, writing cm the social changes taking place as a 
result of urbanization, reports that "although the introduction of cash 
crops and scientific agriculture is bringing about social changes in Africa, 
it is rather in the urban areas, brought into existence by industrialization, 
that the most important social changes are occurring. ^) 

Here one finds new division of labor, partly the result of the skills 
which are required by the introduction of European technology. This did not 
exist in the traditional African societies. It is also in the cities that 
the social consequences of a money economy are most clearly revealed, namely, 
the introduction of a new set of evaluations which tend to dissolve or secu- 
larize the social bonds of the traditional society. 

"The ethnic or tribal associations wbich are formed in the urban en- 
vironment represent the first step in the creation of new forms of social 
life. ..There are also women 1 s organizations including even those of women 
who are engaged in prostitution, a new phenomenon in African life... The most 
important associations are those which are concerned Trith the economic life 
of the people in the city, such as savings associations and associations of 
v/orkers. It is the new economic life centered in the cities that is bring- 
ing about the most fundamental reorganization of African society and is there- 
by laying the foundation for national states. "(4) 



(1) Ibid., pp. 309-310. 

(2) For a full review of social implications of urbanization, see Social 

Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South 
of the Sahara, prepared under the auspices of UNESCO by The Inter- 
national African Institute, London. UNESCO 1956. 

(3) Erazier, E. Franklin, "Urbanization and Its Effects Upon the Task of 

Nation-Building in Africa South of the Sahara", The Journal of 
Negro Education, (quarterly) Volume XXX, Summer 1961, No. 3,p* 215. 

(4) Ibid., p. 219. 

An excellent report on the social consequences of industrialization is 
given in article "Zast African Workers in Transition" by V.L.Allen. 
Africa Today . Vol. IX, No. 5, June 1962. 
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Urbanization has also created a new system of social stratification, 
resulting from the ne* occupational specialisation and division of labor in 
the city. It cuts across traditional kinship loyalties and tribal identifi- 
cations. "It is based upon erne's education, which generally means a Western 
education, one ! s income and occupation, and the role T?hich one plays in the 
new social organization in the city. In fact, in the changing conditions of 
urban life tTO systems of social hierarchies may coexist. The old scale of 
prestige values which determined the social status of Africans in the tradi- 
tional society joay continue along with the prestige values which are attached 
to the ner; occupations.., The leader in the labor organization, the leader in 
politics, or one who holds a high position in the African National Congress 
is supplanting the chief as the person possessing the greatest prestige in 
the eyes of the urbanised Africans."(l) 

This nei? stratification has brought into existence two classes of the 
African elite, (1) the African bourgeoisie; (2) the African intelligentsia. 

African Bourgeoisie. The role of the bourgeoisie in national move- 
ments is still numerically weak in most African territories south of the 
Sahara. "Econociically it is still not a powerful force. Its main spheres 
are agriculture, trading and comerce, and to seme extent, transport; but as 
an industrial and manufacturing bourgeoisie it is naturally in an embryonic 
stage. "v 2 J 

The growth of the African bourgeoisie is increasing in Ghana, and cer- 
tain regions of French West Africa, notably the Ivory Coast. In Nigeria, 
for example, in addition to fanning, trade, banking and commerce, a considera- 
ble share of road transport is in the hands of African "entrepreneurs 11 . "It 
is noticeable, too, in Uganda and, to a somewhat lesser degree, in Kenya and 
Tanganyika, where one should not ignore the effect of land-consolidation 
schemes in these territories which have made possible the emergence of a stra- 
tum of African freehold farmers growing coffee and other cash crops. 11 (3) 

African Intelligentsia. New stratification of the African has brought 
into existence an intellectual elite. Most of the educational institutions, 
especially the institutions of higher education, have been located in the 
cities, where the Western educated elite also settle, and where Africans find 
an outlet for their special talents and abilities and engage in a way of life 
that is free from the controls of the traditional African society. 

The African people have made heroic efforts to secure education for 
theauselves. Cultural organizations have come into existence; national ne\ys- 
papers have been started. Institutions for higher education, which have been 
set up in a number of African states, too, have resulted in an increase in the 
number of African intellectuals and their control has passed to the African 
people themselves. (4) 



(1) Ibid., p. 221. 

(2) Woddis, Jack. Africa - The Roots of Revolt. Qp.cit., p. 255. 

(3) Ibid., p. 259. 

(4) For a further discussion of the African intellectual, see essay by 

Ezekiel Jdphahlele, "The Dilemma of the African Elite", Twentieth 
Century. April 1959, pp. 319-25. 



"The intellectual leaders v/ho represent the mentality of the new cities 
of Africa are creating the ne?r ideologies and the neT? culture of the nations 
TChich are ccening into existence in Africa. They are the men v;ho are creating 
the new literature of Africa and v;ho are siting the history of the people, "CO 

It is in the new cities raere the nev/ African culture is providing the soul of 
the nev; African nations. 

Influence of Christianity on Ctaapiinity Life 

Since Christian missions began in Africa, every mission station has 
"been the nucleus of a camxTjnity, not that the business of the Christian church 
is caaminity development. Kimfcle describes, as follows, the two types of 
Christian communities. 

1. The Bush Mission Station* "It runs a school, where the children 
of the district learn not only to pray and sing, but also to read, rcrite and 
calculate, and where they encounter, for the first time in all livelihood, the 
notion that all people are not as they are - that there are different Trays of 
looking at life, of spending one's energies and one f s leisure. It runs a 
medical center, to ^rhich all who have need of doctoring, nursing, injections and 
drugs may come, wnether they are members of the mission church or not. ..It runs 
a number of training programs, in farming and perhaps in printing, motor main- 
tenance, carpentry and masonry, that open up possibilities of better li^/ing. 

It almost certainly runs a riot of recreations, from soccer and glee clubs to 
drumming and dominoes. And its doors are never closed to those seeking com- 
fort or counsel, a go-between or a good listener* "(2) 

2. The Urban I^ssion StqtiopL This church center is likely *to offer 
even more in the -my of comnunity services - everything, in fact, froaa scout 
troops, sports clubs, sewing bees, pre-adolescent and pre-marital instruction 
groups, and prenatal clinics to adult school groups and classes for the train-* 
ing of church members as office holders, speakers and counselors. All of 
these services, as Carpenter points out, will have this in comaon, *that they 
bring together in intimate fellowship a group of people within or related to 
the total congregation in a way that meets a particular need of the group and 
fosters their identification with the total life of the church. The churches, 
urban and rural, have served other secular functions, too. They have taught 
the Africans to raise and administer funds, to take care of property, to 
keep accounts, run committees, organize coherences and speak in public - in 
short to take the kind of responsibility that is indispensable to the develop- 
ment of a democratically ordered community. "^ 

But the church in the growing African urban coaaunities must offer seme- 
thing more than "comunity services". Dr. George W. Carpenter, who lias an in?- 
timate knowledge of sutHSaharan Africa, writes that "the basic need is to 
establish a new eoppjnTiity- In the village everybody was bound together in an 
age old web of relationships. The city can only beeoae a hoae when similar 
ties are re-established. No one fellowship, not even the church, can provide 



(1) Frazier, E.Franklin. Op.cit., p. 222* 

(2) Rxmble, George BUT. Tropical Africa. (WL. 2) Cjxeit., pp. 202-203. 

(3) Ibid., p. 203. 
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all of these ties. City people quickly sense the need to come together in 
zaaay iinds of groups. They iiaprovise a great variety of associations: for 
sport, for culture, for singing, for mutual aid, and for any number of other 
purposes. Kany of these groups are fragile and short-lived. Many of them 
compete for support with resultant tension, friction, and disappointment. 
For the settled town duller, even more than for the migrant, (the Church) 
provides a genuine, living, lasting conarunity, ..It stands for all that is 
wholesale and helpful. It is concerned not with the trivial and superfi- 
cial but with the depths of human need and the highest hopes of man. It 
builds on the home and family, and in tuna reinforces them. * ' 

(2) 
The isglications of urbanization for comrunity development are several. 

1. To what extent do migrants constitute ccmrunities in the sense in which 

the tena is generally understood? 

2, Are they a mass of heterogeneous individuals brought together by 

chance or necessity? 

3, Is there real cohesiveness, not only of some fringe settlements but of 

older neighborhoods into which migrants infiltrate? 

4. If the city is a "melting pot" of races and cultures, is it apt to melt 

away the qualities that bind people together as well as those which 

set them apart? 

5* Does a new form of group solidarity result? 
6. Is the end product a fluid mass of people, coexisting and mutually 

dependent, but not collectively responsible? 

These are vital considerations for a program which sets a value on con- 
certed action. 

Paul Abcrecht writes that "the city is the area of demoralizing social 
conditions, uprootedness, and human misery; of new wealth in contrast to mass 
poverty and insecurity, and consequently of new social tensions and injustice; 
of impersonal economic forces and an indiscriminate materialism... The difficult 
struggle of people caught up in rapid social change to distinguish between the 
good and evil within it is jaost concrete in the urban community. Here the 
Church faces most urgently the need both to interpret the meaning of change 
and to help define the basis of a new pattern of conmmity life. "(3) 



(1) Cfcrpenter, George layland. The Way in Africa. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1959, pp. 66-67. 

(2) For a further discussion of these implications see the following 

document : United Nations - Qnmmrrn ty Development in ffifo^a Areas. 
5/CN. 5/356/Rev.l. ST/SC6/43. 

(3) Abrecht, Paul. Xh^ fflPiPffifeft &flfl Rapid fifflyflJr Change. New York: 

DouKLeclay & Ccnpany, Inc. 1961, p. 150. 
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TABLE Mb. 11 



URBAN AND RURAL JLFBTCAN AND NCN-ATOTfSAW 



(Percentage of total population) 


Urban Population 


Hmral Porw? ati on 


Country and Year 


African Non-African African Non-African 


Algeria 










1936 


4.9 


7.2 


81.9 


5.9 


1954 


7.1 


5.8 


82.5 


4.6 


Cameroon (French) 










1937 


2.4 


* * 


97.5 


* * 


1957 


5.5 


0.3 


94.0 


0.2 


Egypt 










1937 


24.2 


1.0 


74.6 


0.2 


1957 


32. 


9 


67.1 




French Equatorial Africa 










1936 


1.7 


0.1 


98.1 


0.1 


1956 


4.4 


0.3 


95.1 


0.2 


French West Africa 










1936 


1.1 


0.1 


98.6 


0.1 


1956 


4.1 


0.3 


95.4 


0.1 


Kenya 










1948 


2.6 


2.2 


94.3 


0.9 


1957 


. . . 


2.9 


* * 


1.3 


Madasgascar 










1936 


3.9 


0.4 


94.9 


0.6 


1956 


5.6 


0.7 


92.9 


0.8 


Morocco 










1936 


10.8 


2.4 


86.0 


0.8 


1954 


15.6 


3.2 


79.1 


2.1 


Nigeria 










1931 


4.3 




95.7 




1952 


5.0 




95.0 




Rhodesia and Nyasaland 










(Federation of) 










1951 


4.0 


2.1 


92.0 


2.0 


1956 


5.5 


2.7 


90.7 


1.1 


South-West Africa 










1936 


5.9 


3.8 


84.4 


5.9 


1951 


9.4 


6.7 


78.9 


4.8 


Tanganyika 










1946 


* 


* 


* 





1957 


2.5 


1.0 


95.9 


0.6 


Togoland, French Admin. 










1936 


1.8 





98.2 





1956 


3.7 


0.1 


96.2 


* * 


Tunisia 










1936 


6.1 


4.1 


83.1 


6.7 


1956 


9.3 


3.4 


81.7 


5.6 


Uganda 










1948 


0.5 


0.4 


98.1 


0.5 


1957 


* * 


0.7 


* 


0.6 


United Nations - Department 


of Economic 


and SocialAffairs 


EcosnofR*?^ 


Survev 


of Africa since 1950. 


E/CN. 14/28. 


New York: 1959 


, p. 14. 
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EDUCATION 



The population of sub~Saharan Africa is about 175 million people. Of 
these around 25 million are children of school age. Only 12 million of 
these attend school, and of that number less than six million complete pri- 
aary education. Ctaly three percent of African children attend secondary 
schools and o.2 percent receive higher education in Africa itself, "though it 
is true that sane 6,000 students from Central Africa are receiving some, sort 
of higher education outside of Africa, mainly in European countries. "v 1 ' The 
overall illiteracy rate for Africa is from 80 to S5 percent. "In the majori- 
ty of cases, the proportion of children out of school exceeds 80 percent of 
the school age population. " C 2 / 

(See TABLE No.12 - ESTIMATED TOTAL ENRQIJMENT BT LEVEL OF 

EDUCATION AROUND 1958). 

(See TABLE No. 12 - EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN AFRICA TODAY). 

Of all the social forces shaping a new Africa, discerning Africans 
seem to agree that education is the most important, because it is the basic 
factor in vital economic and social development. It might well be consid- 
ered also as determining the degree of success in self -government of many new 
independent countries. 

Thus Africans, both educated and uneducated, look with eagerness and 
expectation to a much more widespread educational system as the basis of 
their hopes and the key to future development. "Education is the very core 
of any sort of development in Africa... f| v3) 

"To niost Africans... education is the most revolutionary part of a re- 
volutionary age. It represents a flying leap from the tenth to the twenti- 
eth century, w \4) 

Even a much older established country such as Ethiopia is excited 
about the possibility of iujproving and enlarging its educational program. In 
a dramatic gesture Bnperor Haile Selassie turned over the royal palace to the 
newly-established University in Addis Ababa in 1959, agreed to serve as its 
first Chancellor and to teach a course in Ethiopian history and government. 

Perhaps the most dramatic event, of tremendous significance for the 



(1) Greenough, Richard. ^frflffl (fallfr UNESCO 1961, p. 12. 



(2) ffiTlftl RflWTtr Coaf erence of African States on the Development of 

Education in Africa. UNESCO 1961, p. 3. 

(3) Greeaough,Bichard. Op.cit.,p. 37. 

(4) Cousins, Norman. Editorial, "A Kingdom for Education" in 

January 20, 1962, p. 28. 
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development of education in Africa, was the Can? erence of African States on 
the Development of Education in Africa, convened "by UNESCO in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia rcm May 15 to 25, 1961. "This was a remarkable conference, and 
probably the most ingxxrtant one of its kind ever held. There have been many 
meetings on education and some on education in Africa, but never before has 
there been such a meeting of minds from jaany countries, all expert in their 
separate educational fields and all determined to try and reach seme construc- 
tive answers to Africa's problems. What's more, they did. "&' 

This was primarily an African Conference, although educators frcm other 
continents attended as observers. The voice of Africa was heard "loud and 
clear, frank and impressive -xj&e needs for education in Africa were Bade 
known, thqy are not obscure. " 



Needs 



The grave inadequacy of the present school facilities at all levels 
was stressed at the Conference in Addis Ababa, and, costly though it would be, 
it was felt that meeting the educational needs outlined was very urgent in a 
period of rapid social, economic and political change. The thirst for edu- 
cation among the people all over the continent points up the urgency of step- 
ping up the whole educational process. This craving for education is felt 
principally among the boys and girls themselves. One principal of a school 
explained that truancy was never a problem and that the word did not exist in 
the local vernacular. 

"A sick headache, a slight cold, helping mother out at home, so famil- 
iar as excuses for dodging a day's school in seme more sophisticated countries 
siaply do not exist. l! A French Canadian teacher in a little village 120 
miles from Leqpoldville said, "this craving for knowledge is almost unbelieva- 
ble by seme Western standards. v3) 

1. African orientation 

Bnpbasis was laid on the need to orient education nxxre and more 
to the cultural and social needs of Africa. Inevitably students 
in higher education will continue to be exposed to the scientific 
and cultural trends from the outside isrorld and therefore they need 
to have a thorough knowledge of their own African culture as well. 
The education for the future citizen of Africa must be a modern 
African education. 



These include school buildings, equipment and textbooks. "For 



(1) Greenough, Richard. C.cit.,p 13. 

(2) Greenough, Richard. Op.cit., p. 15. 

(3) " n Op.ct.,p. 17. 

For a further discussion of the problems of education, see T.R, Batten, 
pryh^gffig of African Development (Third edition), Chapters 4~5 6. 
London; Oxford University Press, I960. 
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every classroom which houses anything fwm 35 to 55 pupils, there is 
room for five or six laore classrooms, "v 1 ' Plans call for a drastic 
expansion of school buildings of all types. At the primary level, es- 
pecially in rural areas, there is an extreme shortage of buildings, and 
many existing buildings do not meet minimum requirements. In many 
areas there have been dramatic contributions of voluntary labor to 
build necessary classrooms. The demand for new equipment will grow- 
in proportion to the number of new classrooms. The problem with 
regard to textbooks is a crucial one since, in the past, relatively- 
few have been adapted to African culture, particularly in history, 
literary and social studies. Textbook writers need to be trained, 
more printing presses have to be established and much greater dis- 
tribution facilities worked out. 

3. Teachers 

Apart trail the question of the availability of funds for the vast 
educational needs, there seems to be general agreement among Africans 
that the need for teachers is the most urgent of all. Plans call not 
only for increasing the number of teachers at all levels in "staggering 
jaathematical proportions t! , but also for iniproving the quality, since 
it is generally admitted that in many countries half of the teachers 
are untrained. This is partly due to the fact that more lucrative 
positions in government and business have lured some of the best teach- 
ers away from the teaching profession. "To provide the millions of 
young Africans who still lack schools with the education they are en- 
titled to, more than 345,000 teachers most be trained, provided with 
acccimaodaticm and given the means to live properly in the course of 
the next few years."' 2 ' 

education 



Three- fourths of Africa f s economy is based on agriculture and, 
while it is true that industrialization and urbanization are growing, 
the majority of the population will be rural people for a long time 
to come. Moreover, as industrialization increases and the population 
grows, more food will be needed, and this demands greater attention 
to the needs of rural people. Educational programs must be "rural- 
ized", that is, they must be adapted to rural life, and combined with 
rural conminity programs. Experiments are to be made to adapt the 
village school curricula, in order to strengthen the children 1 s love 
of the land and thus prevent some of the exodus to urban areas. 

In recent years, with political independence in sight, many 
African leaders rejected the efforts of Europeans to better the lot 
of the rural people, adapting education to rural life and preparing 
them to be better farmers. Sheldon G. Weeks, a Harvard graduate 
student, in an article titled "New Africa^ Most Pressipfc jfeobleia* 
Education f oar the Millions " c ancients as follows : "To f educate 
people to stay in agriculture 1 until recently had no political rele- 
vance to Africans aspiring for national independence. "(3) Even now, 



(l) Greenough, Richard. Op. cit., p. 19 
(2) The UNESCO Courier. February 1961, p. 22. 

(3) Weeks, Sheldon Q. "Education for the Minions", Africa Today. Vol. IX, 
No. 4, May 1962, p. 8. 
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as "Veeks points out, education geared to rural life is still regarded as 
inferior , largely because it does not lead to success, judged \sy the 
standards of an emerging nation. 

Educators are a^/are of the limitations of rural education in the 
overwhelming problem of transforming subsistence agriculture into cash 
crop agriculture. Progress vdll also have to be made in all the 
other aspects of the agricultural system, such as in land tenure, pre- 
vention of soil erosion, combatting pests and disease. 

"The regards in agriculture are limited, the risks great, the op- 
portunities narrow; for the ambitious student * development 1 fr.3S meant 
moving away from agriculture and manual labor, and the swim of national 
life is seen in the urban areas... Yet these countries depend on agri- 
cultural exports for 90$ of their foreign exchange. Their iimediate 
economic development inust be based on expansion and inrprovement in the 
agricultural sector of the economy* f| (l) 

5. Vocation**! QTid technical education 



Because of the increasingly diversified development of the econo- 
my of Africa, manpower with new skills and abilities is essential, and 
this emphasizes the need for greatly increasing vocational and techni- 
cal education at all levels, with accelerated in-service training. 

6. Education for Fffti3Ti!i R 

The question of education for girls is bound up with that of a 
new conception of the place of women in society. Tradition and 
conservatism are against widespread education for girls, although 
there is the economic factor also. 

In most countries girls make up less than 30 percent of the pri- 
mary school enrollment and 22 percent at the secondary level. The 
education of girls has still to prove its usefulness economically and 
socially if it is to gain wide acceptance. The cultural gap between 
husband and wife is also worthy of attention for its effects cm mar- 
riage. There has been an increasing number of cases where the young 
husband pursues his studies in higher education, particularly abroad, 
only to find on his return home that a cultural incompatibility has 
developed between himself and his wife and broken hcmes have been the 
result. 

7. Higher education 

More African students in higher education are to be found abroad 
than in Africa itself, due mainly to the lack of facilities. There 
are about 5,000 students in African universities, and 7,000 abroad, of 
whom 1,700 are in the United States. ( 2 ) 



(1) Weeks, Sheldon G. Op.cit. , p. 10. 

(2) Figures quoted lay G.lfcLeod Bryaxx in "Christian lafltieace in 

African Universities in pie 
p. 9. 
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(See TABLE NO. 14 - UNIVERSITIES IN SUB-SAHARAN AJKECA). 

At the Addis Ababa Conference it was reported that in one country 
"despite drastic efforts at expansion of higher educational facilities 
and through training abroad, the need for men with academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications in the next five years would be in the region 
of 20,000, while the output of individuals trained locally and overseas 
in the same period was in the region of 3,000. "v 1 / 

Encouraging progress has been made in the field of higher educa- 
tion. There are twenty-one university colleges, in sub-Saharan Africa, 
nine of which have attained their present status since Hbrld War II. (2) 

The older institutions were established by mission boards, and 
religion was always a part of the curriculum. In recent years the 
trend is definitely toward secular education, "with departments in the 
social and technical sciences leading the revolt against the religious 
and humanistic foundations of the school* What this foreshadows, I 
am afraid, is contained in Toyribee's prediction that f the Afro-Asian 
nations appear to be swallowing the technological husks of Western 
civilization without digesting the spiritual kernel'."^' 

Bryan feels that in the modern rush to provide higher education, 
African leaders may "forget the roots of the plant called 'university 1 . "(4) 

However, it must not be concluded that higher education in Africa 
is anti-religious. There are Student Christian movements on the many 
campuses and significant Christian conferences are held from time to 
time. The most outstanding of these was -the All-Africa Church Con- 
ference held cm the Ibadan campus in 1958. '5) 

In addition Dr. Bryan found in his survey tour among thirty univer- 
sity colleges in all Africa that theological centers, although on the 
periphery of the newer institutions, are showing signs of creativity. 



The Addis Abab 



The Conference at Addis Ababa (1961) summarized its recommendations as 
follows: 

(a) That the development of human resources is as urgent and essen- 
tial as the development of natural resources; 

(b) that educational investmjent is of a long-term nature, but, if 
properly planned, obtains simultaneously a high rate of return; 



QMSSCO Conference of African States. Op.cit., p. 6, 



(2)Brran, G.McLeod, Op.clt.,p. 8. 
(3)Bryan,GJfoLeod. Op.cit,, pp. 9 and 11, 
(4)Ibid., p. 11. 

(5) For a further discussion of "Education and Cultural Agencies", see 
Lord Bailey, An Jffrican Survey (Revised) 1956, Chapter XVII. 
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(c) that the content of education should be related to ecotraaic needs, 
greater weight being given to science and its applications; 

(d) that in Africa, at its present level of development, the highest 
priority in education should be accorded to ensuring that an 
adequate proportion of the population receives at secondary and 
post-secondary levels the kinds of sldlls required for economic 
development; 

(e) that African countries should aim at providing universal primary 
education within two decades; at the same tine, special attention 
should be given to adult education and on-the-job training; 

(f ) that lor GET no-interest loans, repayable preferably in local 
currencies over long periods (in addition to tax revenues and 
grants), are a suitable source of finance for some forms of 
educational expenditure, recurring as well as 



Much importance was given ty the Conference to study and research in 
the field of education. This would include: 

(a) The relationship between different patterns of development and 
manpower needs; 

(b) timing and balance in relation to education and economic f actors j 

(c) priorities essential to the development of a balanced educational 
system; 

(d) economic and social returns to be derived from investments in 
education; 

(e) integration and co-ordination T^y each government of all resources 
available to education, including public and private, internal 
and external, cash and land; 

(f ) problems faced by education in a phase of transition from a non- 
cash to a cash economy; and 

(g) the technology of teaching, in order to reduce either student 
hours or the teacher/student ratio. ( 2 ) 

Studies of a theoretical and general nature are to "be undertaken by UNESCO, 
while specialized ones will be carried out by national governments themselves. 



(1) pTffl 1 RffTKTfrr UNESCO Conference of African States. Op. cit., Chapter II,p*12. 

(2) Final Benort. UNESCO Conference of African States, Op, cit., Chapter II,p.l3. 
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The outstanding achievement at Addis Ababa was the drafting and adopt- 
ing of tTO bold plans, one a short-tern plan (1961-66) and the other a Ions- 
term one (1961-30). 



There are tTO aspects to what is known as the economics of education. 
The first is the relation of the cost of educational plans to the resources of 
a nation. It TOLS pointed out at Addis Ababa that to achieve universal pri- 
fflfiry education in Ethiopia, for example, irould require a budget three times 
as large as the present national income, The other aspect of the economics 
of education is that not only is education a good thing in itself, it is a 
paying thing* It is estimated that wise investment of funds in education 
brings in a return of seven percent or more. 

This means that economic investment in new nations should always be ac- 
coapanied by a corresponding effort in the field of education, so close is the 
relation between education and econosnic development. 

The short-term Five Year Plan calls for raising the present over-all 
average of 40$ of the school age population to 51% by 1966, that is, from 
11 million pupils to 15 million; and for increasing the secondary school en- 
rollment frcsa 3% to 9%, or from 800,000 students to 2,500,000. 

The long range Twenty Year Plan envisages the establishment of univer- 
sal primary education by 1980; a secondary school enrollment of 30% of those 
who finish primary school; and in higher education 20% of those completing 
secondary education. 

The estimated cost of the Five Year Plan is $4,150,000,000, more than 
half of TBhich, namely, $2,840,000,000, is expected to come from the African 
states themselves, and the rest from international sources. The ajaount 
coding from outside, it is hoped, will gradually diminish as the process of 
"Africanizing" education gets tinder way. 

T1 literacy 

In reference to educational needs, one is impressed by the percentage 
of illiteracy which challenges the educational resources of every one of the 
African countries. "Director-General Vittorino Veronese stated in his final 
remarks at the Eleventh General Conference of UNESCO in Paris in November I960 
that 'man does not live "by bread alone* and that ignorance in the most remote 
corner of the globe represents a blight on the sum of human Imowledge and 
must be eradicated if humanity is to survive. "(1) 

Literacy of the population is a useful indicator of the relative de- 
velopment of a country as a result of its educative process in the past. 

According to United Natioais Heview for September 1961, illiteracy in 
the world is most widespread among the indigenous population in Africa, where 



(1) THleon, Frank T. w The Future of Missionary Enterprise in Africa South 
of "the Sahara n , Tfoe Journal of Negro Education. Vol. XXX, No. 3 f 
Suraaer 1961, p. 328. 
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ratios run to 80 and 90 percent. Actually, illiteracy appears to be decreas 
ing in every country for *hich data is available. 

Females generally show definitely higher illiteracy ratios than males. 
As the percentage of illiteracy declined, the sex difference begins to disap- 
pear. 

The figures from the United Nations Review (September 1961) are much 
more favorable if cccs>ared uith the figures cceapiled T^y UNESCO for 1955. vlJ 
In this year it was estimated that between 95 and 99 percent of all African 
adults were illiterate in British Scraaliland, French Equatorial Africa, 
French Sonaliland, and French West Africa. For Gambia, Nyasaland, Sierra 
Leone and Zanzibar, the percentage was 90 to 95 percent; in Nigeria it was 
85 to 90 percent; in Kenya, Northern Ehodesia, 75 to 80 percent; in Uganda 
70 to 75 percent; and the Congo 60 to 65 percent. 

'There are practically no State-run schools for African children in 
most African territories; it is the missions that run the schools, sometimes 
with limited grants from the governments. A large proportion of children re- 
ceive no schooling at all. Less than twenty percent of the five to fourteen 
age group in 1955 were enrolled in schools in British Scmaliland, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia, Sudan, French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, 
Portuguese Guinea, Liberia, Mozambique, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Angola and 
Ethiopia. For Kenya, Northern Ehodesia, Nyasaland, Belgian Congo, Bechuana- 
land, Madasgascar, Nigeria, Swaziland, French Tqgoland, Uganda, French 
Cameroons, Ruanda-Urundi and South-West Africa, the percentage was twenty to 
forty. "(2) 

It was further reported that most of those students enrolled attended 
for two or three years only, and learned an absolute minimum. A small pe3> 
centage continued their education after the age of eleven or twelve, but the 
percentage that received any more advanced form of education was infinitesi- 
mal. 

Schools 



Undoubtedly, it is in the field of education that the Christian churches 
have made their greatest contribution in Africa, Many of the leaders of the 
new states received their education in mission schools. "It is estimated that 
at least eighty percent of primary education in sub-Saharan Africa was under 
the control of missions as late as 1959*"^) 

"All over Africa for the last half-century (Christian) missions have 
been deeply involved in education. Almost all the present leaders ^ere edu- 
cated inChristian schools. There were no others. And so \ve discover, with 
amazement, that Africa has a corps of leaders with a maturity of judgement, a 



(1) As cited by Jack Woddis. Africa: The Boots of Revolt. New York: 

The Citadel Press, I960, p. 154* 

(See special UNESCO study - World Illiteracy at Mid-Century * 1957). 

(2) Woddis, Cfc>.cit.,p. 154. (Also see "Education" Table 2, United Nations- 

Report on World Social Situation 1957, p. 67. ) 

(3) Wilson, Frank T. "The Future of the Missionary Enterprise in Africa 

South of the Sahara" in The Journal of Negro Education. Summer 1961, 
p. 326. 



grasp of political and social forces, a sense of responsibility, and a capacity 
for effective action beyond the expectation of any of us."^ 

In an address before the U.S. Senate, Senator Claiborne Pell stated 
tl-iat sixteen of the twenty-three heads of African nations had received at 
least part of their education in Christian schools, twelve in Reman Catholic 
schools and four in Protestant institutions. He said, "The Western world 
owes a grsat debt to Christian missionaries in Africa. Without them the 
nations of Africa v/ould have been much more poorly equipped to join the family 
of nations, and conditions would be far less stable in Africa than they are."T2) 

Christian mission schools have been the subject of considerable con- 
troversy in the past. Before the arrival of Europeans in Africa, education 
7/as almost exclusively controlled by the tribe, and suited to the needs of 
tribal society. The activities of the missionaries, traders and the setting 
up of colonial government meant that Africans had many more contacts outside 
of tribal life and they were not prepared to meet the new situations. Tribal 
education was greatly ^realcened, especially when the mission schools opposed 
such practices as mtchcraft and polygamy, and oriented their curricula along 
completely different lines. 

Not all of the Christian missionaries who went to Africa favored educa- 
tional work and there are some groups even today which oppose it on principle. 
"To a very great many people, giving schooling to the Africans seemed the 
height of folly. More than one group of missionaries entered Africa, even 
in quite recent times, firmly convinced that their sole task was the direct 
preaching of the Gospel."^) Dr. Carpenter states, however, generally 
speaking, such missionaries have changed their minds and now realize that the 
Gospel is addressed to man f s whole being and not just his soul. 

As mission schools developed and grew in number, they were criticized 
T^y some because their "products compared unfavorably with those of tribal edu- 
cation of the old kind."W) It should be pointed out, however, that "there 
is a tendency to hold mission education to blame for many of those evils of 
the present social situation, which should more justly be blamed on recent 
and very rapid economic change. "(5) 

It is true that early mission education failed to give enough atter*- 
tion to African needs and to mold its curricula and policies to the African 
situation, but this is not the case today except in seme instances. "At the 
present time mission boards are reckoning with revolutionary changes that 
have resulted in twenty-two new independencies in Africa within the past five 
years. "(6) 



(1) Fran an address by George W. Carpenter (unpublished manuscript used with 

permission) . 

(2) Presbyterian life. Volume 15, No. II, June 1, 1962, p. 26. 

(3) Carpenter, George W. The Way in Africa. Friendship Press, New York: 

1959, p. 38. 

(4) Batten, T.R. Problems of ^fl^rican Development. London; Oxford Univ. 

Press, 1960, p. 27. 

(5) Ibid., p. 27. 

(6) Wilson, Erani. Qp.cit., p. 327. 



With the great emphasis "being given Toy African states to education and 
their comnitiaent to enlarged programs, the place of zaission schools my be 
less prominent than in the past. However, the demand for education is so 
great, and the resources to meet the challenge are so liiaited, that the change 
will probably be gradual. Schools with a Christian purpose and orientation 
are likely to prove of value if they can adjust to the new situation and can 
prove that they are in tune with the aspirations of the emergent nations. 

Dr. Frank T.Wilson states that there is no guarantee that the zaissionary 
enterprise, including its educational system, will continue for a long tine, 
and he raises some inportant questions. "(1) iShat is the volunte of need for 
education in these areas? (2) What is the desire of the indigenous peoples 
and their governments? (3) To what extent are governments prepared to meet 
the need? (4) What will be the role of indigenous churches ?U> && de- 
cisions regarding these, and other iigxxrtant issues, he says, will not be 
made unilaterally in the United States or Great Britain, but on the basis of 
partnership with the churches of the countries concerned. 



.tur^l Exchange 



President Kennedy in addressing the Board of Foreign Scholarships on 
February 27, 1961 stated that "there is no better way of helping new nations 
of Latin America, Africa and Asia in their present pursuit of freedom and 
better living conditions than by assisting them to develop their -tem*m re- 
sources through education. " (2) 



Among African educational problems are those resulting from an insuf- 
ficiency of qualified technicians, teachers, doctors, engineers, agricultural 
experts, economists and public administrators. In many cases they must rely 
on foreign experts to perform essential services until Africans themselves 
are trained in these modern skills. 

According to the Department of State report, during I960, n a total of 
1,165 African students from south of the Sahara were enrolled in American 
colleges and universities - nearly four times as many as ten years ago. The 
vast majority were financed under private auspices or with the complete or 
partial support of their own government. Only about 14 percent were sporfc- 
sored by agencies of the United States Government. The number of African 
students in the United States is relatively small ccanpared with those from 
other areas of the world. Various factors account for this. Africans in 
colonial areas were encouraged to study in European countries; educational 
systems in the colonies and dependencies were patterned on and in seme cases 
integrated with those of the mother country. Even today, when many of 
these areas have become independent countries, large numbers of Africans are 
studying at the post high school level in Great Britain, in France and other 
Western European countries." (3) 



(1) Wilson, Frank. Op.cit., p. 327. 

(2) African Studies Bulletin. Published by African Studies Association, 

Vol. TV, No. II, May 1961. Article prepared ly the Bureau of 
Educaticxnal and Cultural Affairs, Department of State, titled 
"Educational and Cultural Exchange with Africa: The Program of 
the Department of State. 11 

(3) Ibid., p. 1. 
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TABLE No. 12 

ESTIMATED TOTAL gMPnTJMENT BY LEffEfc OP fflQCATION around 3,95.8 

for all Africa 



Total 
Africa 
(1) 



EoroUnient % 
(Thousands) 



Northern 
Africa 



Enrollment % 
(Thousands) 



Middle and 

Southern 

Africa 

Enrollment % 
(Thousands) 



At the first level 
of education^' 



At the secoad level 
of educatiosnv4) 



At the third level 
of education** ) 



16,250 91 



1,432 8 



144 0.8 



TOTAL for 
all levels 



17,826 100.0 



3,857 84 



663 14 



100 2,2 



4,620 100.0 



12,393 94 



769 



44 0.3 



13,206 100.0 



(1) Northern Africa: Spanish Vest Africa, Spanish possessions in North Africa, 

Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Egypt. 
Middle and Southern Africa: the remainder of Africa. 

(2) Not including pre-school, special and adult education. 

(3) Not including pre-school. 

(4) General, vocational, teacher training. 

(5) Universities and other higher education. 



Source: UNESCO. Basic Facts and Figures. Paris: 1961, p. 20. 
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TABLE No. 
mrnZERSITIES J2J 3JB-SABABAN AHtTGA. 





State 


Year 
Universities founded 


No. 
Students 
(1960 figures) 


Congo (Leopoldville) 


Lovanium University 
State UMv.,Elizabethville 


1954 
1956 


485 

141 


Ethiopia 


Univ. College of Arts 
and Sciences (Addis Ababa) 


1950 


426 


fPiflT|a 


University of Giana (formerly 
University College of frhgn? 
est. 1948 
Knmasi College of Technology 
Univ. College of Cape Coast 


1961 
1951 
1961 


671 061) 
800 (*61) 
n.a. 


Kenya 


Royal Technical College 


1955 


250 


Liberia 


University of Liberia 


1951 


750 


Malagasy 


Institute of Higher Studies 
(to be absorbed by the pro- 
jected Charles de Gaulle Un.)1955 


862 ('59) 


Nigeria 


University College, Ibadan 
University of Nigeria, Nsukka 
Nigerian College of Arts, 
Science, and Technology 


1948 
1960 

1948 


1,1>6 (61) 
300 (*61) 

1,200 


Senegal 


University of Dakar 


1957 


1,398 ('61) 


Sierra Leone 


University College of Sierra 
Leone (formerly Fourah 
Bay College, est. 1827) 


1960 


302 


Southern Rhodesia 


Univ. College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 


1955 


232 


Sudan 


Univ. of Khartoum(formerly 
Gordon Memorial College, 
est. 1902 


1956 


1,000 


Tanganyika 


Univ. College of Tanganyika 


1961 


n.a. 


Uganda 


University College of 
East Africa (Maker ere) 
(Originally a secondary 
school, est. 1921) 


1950 


912 (61) 



Source: Africa Report. Vol. 6, No. 10, November 1961, p. 14* 
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The ihief nedia of modern nass casnrjnicatio;ns in tropical Africa are the 
press, tha radio and tiie action picture, Any survey of formal news media in 
Africa must give saae recognition to the overriaelmins geographic, linguistic, 
and economic barriers to all foros of cccsronication. Other difficulties in- 
clude poor transport facilities, -ricespread illiteracy, the shortage of techni- 
cal sails, and financial inability of the great majority of its people to buy 
a radio set or even an occasional nev/spaper. A UNESCO report concluded that 
newspapers and radios are less developed in Africa than in any other region of 
the 



At a U1JESCQ Conference it TOS reported that in Africa there is only one 
newspaper, tiro radio receivers and half a cinema seat for every hundred people, 
about the lowest level for any major area* The African nations have now set 
for themselves a goal of ten newspapers, five radio receivers and two cinema 
seats , (2) 

Nesrepapers have only become an important educational medium in Africa in 
the past generation and even now there are many areas ^rhere there are no news- 
papers, because of iddespread illiteracy or poverty. Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone and Gambia are better served by newspapers than other countries. Nigeria 
alone has twenty daily ne\?spapers, most of them in the English language. The 
readership in these countries is around 400,000, but nevrspapers are often read 
by many more than one person. 

Most African newspapers are understaffed, news is rather poorly mitten 
and edited and printing presses are inferior. However, in spite of many dif- 
ficulties and deficiencies, newspapers have in many instances not only supplied 
news but they have also helped mold opinion. It is believed that they hastened 
the end of colonialism in West Africa. In countries such as Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Southern Rhodesia and parts of the Congo, the press is 
constantly grofring in iu^xortance. 

Not all newspapers are African; seme are controlled or run by govern- 
ments, Bissions, or Europeans. In Christian work, the printed page, whether 
it be the Bible itself or Christian literature, is an integral part of the life 
of missions aafl churches. BitMn this program, Christian periodicals and mag- 
azines have helped the development of indigenous churches, sometimes with funds 
ron abroad. 



January 19, 1961. 
(2)UHESCO Newsletter, March 1962. 

For a further discussion of the African press, see background paper, "Press 
and Eadio in Post-Independence Africa, n prepared lay Eobert Hartland. 

Background book of 



Eighth National Conference, U.S. National Comission for UNESCO, Boston 
October 22-26, 1961. 
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The following is a list of setae of the snore proainent magazines : 

LIGHT Sudan FAHASEO, LSadaagascar 

ENVOI Congo IA SB&INS GSMEHOONAISE Cameroun 

NSS DAI Uganda AFBIG& CHRISTIAN ADVQC&TE Hhodesia 

ROCK Kenya SHffi LCKOI Sierra Leone 

BORAKEYE Ruanda-Urundi CHRISTIAN MESSENGER Giana 

KOTO IA 32&NI Congo CHRISTIAN IffiNITQR Nigeria 



Radip 



Radio broadcasting began in Africa in the 1930 f s, but largely as a ser- 
vice to the European population. The first countries to broadcast irere those 
vrhich had sizeable European population, namely, Kenya, Angola, Mozambique, 
Southern Rhodesia and the Congo. 

Radio programs for Africans began seme years later, but few of them orig- 
inated in Africa. In more recent years considerable improvement has been made 
in the programs. On the technical side, even powerful transmitters have their 
peculiar problems in the tropics, with so much static during the rainy season. 

Having radio programs is one thing; having a listening audience is anoth- 
er. For the vast majority of Africans the purchase of a radio set is beyond 
their means. In many rural areas, electricity does not exist and the servicing 
of battery-run sets presents many problems. In all of Africa it is estimated 
that there are only 19 radio receivers per 1,000 inhabitants. The number of 
people per radio in a number of sub-Saharan countries are:(l) 

Republic of Congo 

(Lecpoldville) 79 Guinea 120 

Cameroon 32 Ivory Coast 62 

Chad 433 Mali 538 

Dahomey 100 Mauritania 640 

Ethiopia 218 Nigeria 137 

Gabon 210 Tanganyika 116 

ffiiana 52 Togo 288 

The growing importance of radio as a means of cosmminication must be recog- 
nized. A UN study states that l! the present-day trend in seeking to infora 
and educate hitherto reanote peoples is seen in the current use of 109 vernacu- 
lars in this medium as against 58 in the press and a total of 72 in all printed 
media. 1f ' 2 J The power to unify public opinion and to create understanding of 
national alms in a country which has recently achieved independence is quite 
significant* 

Television 

In the use of television Nigeria made a premising start in 1959, with 
transmitters at Ibadan and Lagos. Some 4>000 sets ^rere sold and the esti- 
mated nightly audience approached 50,000 with perhaps 20-25 viewers per set* 



(1) Source: A_ World of Facts. Civic Education Service, Inc. 1961. 

(2) UNESCO, Africa and tfoe United States - J,m^yy^s and Real^ti^r 

Final Report, 8th National Conference of the U.S National 
Commission for UNESCO, October 1961, p. 76. 
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"A one-hour noncommercial educational program 5 days a week v/as transmitted for 
the Ministry of Education, y the fall of 1960 the educational program was 
not cmly utilizing filns fared Western sources but also developing live programs 
locally. More than 90 schools had receivers at this time, and the LtLnistry of 
Education had plans to install nearly 1,000 more in schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions. 11 '!) 

The popularity of television stimulated a similar development in other 
areas. In the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland television transmissions 
started in November 1960 in Salisbury. By February 1961 more than 8,000 re- 
ceivers had been sold in the Salisbury area (most of them owned by Europeans). 
Television is expected to make its appearance in Ghana in 1962 with three 
transmitters servicing Accra, Kumasi, and SeJcondi-TaJtoradi. The Government 
also intends to install receivers in the schools and make extensive use of 
television in education. The Government of Ethiopia is planning a 500-watt 
television transmitter for the Addis Ababa area which might make its appear- 
ance in 1962. An estimated 1,000 television receivers are already in use in 
Eritrea, -using a local armed services channel. Kenya is seeking commercial bids 
for a proposed television in education, and Guinea has been premised a tele- 
vision station from the Soviet Union. 

"Television is still a fascinating novelty in Africa and a number of 
observers have n0ted the willingness of Africans to make great financial 
sacrifice in order to acquire a receiver. It is too early to appraise its 
usefulness in education, but one must applaud the pioneering efforts of such 
African governments as Nigeria, Ghana, and Mali to utilize this potentially inn 
portant medium in the fight against illiteracy." (2) 



In 1960, Africa (Egypt and Algeria excepted) had a total of 2,234 com- 
mercial projection facilities including 1,883 permanent movie theaters, 267 drive- 
in or seasonal locations, and a reported 84 mobile projectors. "On the basis 
of 200 million population, there is only about one projection facility per 
10,000 population - but even this represents a significant increase since 
1955. "(3) in Oiana (1960) there were an estimated 300 projectors available 
to schools, churches, and various government bodies. 

Hartland consents that "the cinema habit is by now well rooted in African 
urban life and some rudimentaiy surveys have revealed that close to a majority 
in a number of cities attend at least once per month - including a considerable 
number who are illiterate. Africa has no comer eial feature film production 
and thus remains dependent xgxjn American, European, Indian, Sfeyptian, and Coa- 
munist-bloc imports. But there is increasing production of documentaries and 
newsreels by local film units, especially in the new West African states. Short 
educational films have also been produced for some years in many areas* "w 



(1) See article Tgy Bobert Bartland. Africa and the United States 

fflKli Tfofllffliftg Qp.cit*, pp. 201-204* 

(2) Ibid., p. 203. 

(3) Hid., p. 200. 

(4) Ibid., p, 200. Also see "ACrica and the Cinema, w J.Kbyinde Vaxighan, 

AM AftlTffft Treasury, langston Hughes, ed. (Hew York: Crown 
Publishers, I960.) 
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MEDIC4L and prrmvrn 



Cond! 



Infonnatiooa cm the state of health in the various countries is at 
present far from adequate for a satisfactory review of the health situation, 
In many countries, particularly in economically under-developed regions, 
certain caooraunicable diseases, either in epidemic or endemic form, are still 
a serious health problem and constitute the main causes of mortality asaong 
the population* 

The !LN. Report on the fforld Socia^ Situation 19^7^ noted that cer- 
tain diseases, such as the plague and yellow fever, appear to eadst more or 
less permanently in wildlife, which provides a reservoir of infection that 
may suddenly start to spread the disease among domestic aTrip^T** and frflTOff? 
beings. Thus, the spowulic, although strictly limited, outbreaks of the 
plague are apparently due to the prevalence of that disease among wild 
rodents in certain parts of Africa. Epidemics of influenza have been re- 
ported in Ethiopia and Ifadasgascar. 

In the case of pulmonary tuberculosis, the control of this disease is 
still far off. The disease seems to be moire comaon in industrial areas. 
In a f ew countries and territories of Africa (such as French West Africa, 
Cameroun, Liberia, Rlgeria and Tanganyika), pilot projects have been initi- 
ated in order to collect essential information for planning large-scale 
anti-malarial programs. 

Some well-watered parts are fever-stricken, and the tsetse fly has 
rendered nearly two-thirds of the tropical regions unproductive and uninhaT>- 
itable. 

"Mention must also be made of African diets. They have long consisted 
of starchy food and have been characterized fcy a general lack of nteat, milk, 
and green vegetables. The real causes of low efficiency and output of Afri- 
cans as a labor force may more often than not be found in malnutrition, de- 
bilitation from disease, or both... It is perhaps also significant that the 
consistent and rapid growth of population,, which has taken place within the 
last 40 years or so in a number of African territories, was highest in those 
territories where the social and economic forces that usually accoapany a 
decline in the death rate have been in operation most effectively and for the 
longest period of time."' 2 ) 



(1) United Nations - Report on the World Social Situation 1957 reviews in 

some detail the health conditions in underdeveloped countries. 

(2) Larimer and Karp, Population in Africa* Op.cit., p. 21. 
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The United Nations Report on the World Social Situation 1961^ **' informs 
us that the major health problems common to Africa are the six particularly 
dangerous qttarantinalxLe diseases, plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus, re- 
lapsing fever and smallpox. The fear of their international spread is so 
strong that about 170 states and territories have accepted International 
Sanitary Hegulations governing their control, and the few states not "bound 
*by this international agreement do, in fact, observe most of its provisions. 
While not all cases of these diseases are reported, reporting is improving, 
and thus the information which becomes available is more reliable. 

"ffith the partial exception of smallpox, the quarantinable diseases 
have becone more limited in their geographical prevalence, and this is a 
definite gain in world health. The main contributing factor may be assumed 
to be intense control measures carried through extended health services. n 



Health, Educat i on 

Batten, commenting on the problem of ! Prevention or Cure 1 of disease 
in Africa, wites that "the crux of the health problem is the education of 
the great majority of the people who live in the rural areas. The most press- 
ing need is that they should become willing to cooperate in measures to im- 
prove their own situation. Measures which do not have this as their aim are 
merely palliatives which leave the basic causes of poverty, malnutrition, and 
ill health untouched. The low wages received do little to offset the social- 
ly harmful results of the migrant labor system in the villages. Poverty due 
to these and other causes leaves many people both unable and unwilling to help 
themselves, and sometimes even unwilling to be helped, if some effort of their 
own is also required. Poverty, too, is the underlying cause of conditions of 
housing and malnutrition which directly lead to a vast amount of preventable 
disease and human suffering. Highly trained staffs in the tropics are much 
too costly for them to be endlessly multiplied to deal with these problems in 
detail. Their most inqportant function therefore must be to help the people 
to help themselves. More and more education must be provided. It is ingpozv 
tant in two ways. It is a powerful force in creating new needs and in arous- 
ing the desire to have better living conditions . It also provides the know- 
ledge by means of which many present barriers which block the way to prosperity, 
health, and freedom ftcm disease can be broken down." (3) 

Ifedical Facilities 

In 1957 it was reported that in the whole of tropical Africa there were 
7,500 doctors and 125,000 hospital beds. "Sy Western standards, 



(1) United Nations - Department of Economic and Social Affairs - Report on 

The World Social Situation 1961. (E/CW.5/346/itev. 1, pp. 2-3). 
Ibid., p, 3. 
Batten, I.E. ft*9T?ifMS of Afyjflafl P^ 76 ^ "" 1 *^^ London: Oxford Univ- 

sity Press. I960. Part 1, pp. 24-25. 

Btar a further review o# the development of medical activities, the diseases 
of Africa, the problem* of ntrtritioa, health services and education, see 
Lord HaHey, An Affrica^ Survgy(l9561 Chapter XVI. 

For a further discussion of health as a problem of African development, see 
Bat-tea^ I.E. Problems of African Development. Third Ed. Chapters 2 & 3, Part Xl 
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these are still very modest figures - a doctor to about every 22,000 persons and 
a bed to about every 1,300. w Large parts of tropical Africa do not have a 
doctor to 100,000 persons or a bed to 10,000. 

In alaost every African country, no matter where it stands in ccepari- 
son with its neighbors, there is an acute awareness of the need for acre hospi- 
tals. In most, this awareness is being witched ly action worthy of the need. 
Name almost any large city froa Dakar to Addis Ababa or froa Khartoum to Lourenco 
Marques, and you will find either that its largest, inost \g>-to-date and often 
most handsone building is a hospital. These buildings are frequently mere facades 
to cover the lack of an adequate medical program. It is safe to say, however, 
that one of the chief occupations of government authorities is the establislment 
of medical facilities capable of standing comparison, in the quality of its 
equipment, instructors, research workers and students, with those of North Amer- 
ica and Europe. "In the past few years, medical faculties have been estab- 
lished at Dakar, Ibadan, Kampala (Makerere College), Khartom, and Leopoldville 
(Lovanium University). Others are to be established at Accra, Salisbury and 
Addis Ababa. When all of them are in operation, they win be able to turn out 
between 500 and 1,000 fully qualified doctors annually. The 1958 enrollment 
in the medical schools was less than 400. n v2) 

"In all ^ of tropical Africa there are between 10,000 and 12,500 mid- 
wives and pharmacists and perhaps as many dispensers and nurses, laost of them 
African. While seme of these are attached to base hospitals, more are field 
workers... to places seldom if ever visited Toy doctors, and to people wiio have 
never seen a hospital. It is inpossible to weigh in a statistical balance the 
worth of the medical services rendered by these people, for every statistic is 
a sufferer, and libo can measure the suffering caused by a single disease, or 
the relief from it that can come from a shot in the arm, a course of antibiotics, 
or even a bottle of antiseptic?" (3) 

Available statistics bearing on the extent of health services are 
largely limited to number of hospital beds. The demands for hospital beds are 
increasing in many countries, and the provision for hospital service is, as a 
rule, taking priority over that of an integrated local health service. 



For summarizing the conditions of mortality in various parts of the 
world, United Nations studies used three measures: (4) 

(a) the crude death-rate, i.e., the rnmiiRl number of deaths 

per 1,000 inhabitants | 

(b) the infant mortality rate, i.e., the number of deaths 

under one year of age per 1,000 live births; 

(c) the expectation of life at birth, i.e., the average number 

of years to be lived by a new-born child. 



(1) Kimble, George H. Tropical Africa > Vol. II. Mew Tork: The Twentieth 

Century Fund, 1960, pp. 160-161. 

(2) Kimble, Ibid., p.l6l. 

(3) Ibid., p. 161. 

(4) United Nations - Report on Ibrld Social Situation 1957- p. 12. 
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The first ooe - the crude death-rate - does not give a perfect measure 
of the level of Mortality "because it is influenced Isy the age composition of 
the population (thus a higher proportion of aged persons implies a higher crude 
death-rate, other things being equal). But in countries with poor statistics, 
it is often the only Index that it is possible to obtain. 

The infant mortality rate is not only an index of mortality as such, it 
is also an invariant indicator of the level of living. For exangple, the care 
given to infants is related to the level of education as well as to health con- 
ditions. 

The expectation of life at birth is the best synthetic index of mortal- 
ity; it reflects mortality experience at all age levels and is free of influence 
from the age composition of the population. Unfortunately, many countries do 
not have the data required for its calculation* The registration of deaths in 
Africa is even more inadequate and fragmentary than that of births. In some 
cases registration of deaths is not cocpzlsory. In the circumstances it is 
iiapoesible to get a good estimate of present death-rates in Aftica as a whole. 

(See TABLE No.6-BIRIS3 AND DEATHS: EAIA AVAIIABLE AS OF 
APRIL 1, 1962 of selected countries) 

Protestant 



It would be difficult to point to any major area of Africa inhere the 
initiative in the medical program was not first taken by Protestant missions. 
Dr. Harold G.Anderson, M.D., writing about "The Changing Pattern of Medical 
Missions," reported that "local authorities were quick to notice the prestige and 
popularity which such work engendered. Beginning as a rule in the main centers 
of population, they have developed the extent and variety of their work. ..The 
new Protestant mission esaphasis on welfare work. ..owes a real tribute to unbro- 
ken Reman Catholic activities along this line. . . It is still so new as to be 
reviewed with suspicion as theologically unsound in certain evangelical circles. 
Yet healing and welfare work must surely be conplementary aspects of our total 
response to Christ f s 'second ccnmandnient*."^'' 



The first world-wide study of medical missions &* was prepared by the 
Missionary Research Library in 1959. The materials for this survey and 
directory were gathered through correspondence, questionnaires, study of reports 
and periodicals issued by missionary societies and national committees. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the total work of Protestant medical missions in Africa 
is represented in TABLE No.15 - PROTESTANT MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS IN AFRICA. 



Credit must be given to the Christian frijefl^ft'jtf, fiyme^ for Overseas 
Work which provides information for greater correlation of efforts among 
mission boards at the home base and more effective integration of activities 
on the field, relating medical work more closely to the life of the local 
churches, to government health programs and to the growing Christian profession^ 
al leadership. Overseas, in the newly emerging countries, such as those in 



(1) Anderson, Harold G., M.D. "The Changing Pattern of Medical Missions," 

Occasional Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 11, October 12, 1954. New York: 
Missionary Research Library. 

(2) "Directory of Protestant Medical Missions" compiled by Arthur W. March. 

Occasional Balletin.Vol. X, No. 3, April 14, 1959.New York: 
Missionary Research Library. 
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Africa, the Christian Medical Council urges the development . of higher education 
for doctors and nurses, so they may take their place in the Christian aedical 
enterprise in their own countries. 

The American Leprosy Missions. Iqc./ 1 ' the first Protestant society 
begun in 1874 for the exclusive purpose of aiding leprosy victims, now sup- 
ports one hundred and sixty treatment centers (hospitals, clinics, settlements, 
village dispensaries, etc.) in 42 countries, reaching some 70,000 patients* 
(See TABLE No. 15 -for Leprosaria figures in Africa), 

An outstanding mission medical center in Africa is the Institut Ifedfoft^ 
EvangeliQue ("Ilffi 11 ) at Kiinpese, and one of the most rapidly developing Protes- 
tant medical services, accessible from all parts of the Congo. It has the 
possibility of becoming a diagnostic and treatment center for much of West 
Central Africa, not only for its vast population, but also for Christian mis- 
sionaries and other western personnel identified with the life in that area 
of Africa. 

In Ethiopia both the Christian missions and the Ethiopian Govermient 
are striving to meet the acute public-health needs. A government school at 
Gondar, operated partly by United States Point Four personnel, is turning out 
qualified public-health officers to man centers throughout the country. Pres- 
byterian hospitals are training medical assistants. Recently His Majesty 
Halle Selassie, asked the United Presbyterian Cburch to staff a proposed 
fifty-bed hospital at (Sore and supervise fifteen health centers in surrounding 
parts of Ilubabor province, in western Ethiopia. 



Steven Spencer, writing for fflffi ffflturday ffipSBMtff PPBlfi &fter an inspec- 
tion trip of medical missions in Africa, reported in an article titled f lfedi- 
cine for a Side Continent 1 , that "during a recent visit to several African 
countries - French Cameroons (now the Republic of the Cameroim), Gabon, Kenya, 
Uganda and Egypt - any wife and I saw an unforgettable croes-secticaa of these 
health problems... Malaria is the main cause of infant nKirt all ty... Tuberculosis 
is still a major killer. . *This is a land where poor health is the comacm con- 
dition of the people, where a third to a half of the infants die in their first 
year, and only 50 percent of the survivors live to adulthood* Africa is short 
of everything medical - doctors, nurses, hospitals medicines and modern health 
information among the people. This last-named deficiency is the meet wide- 
spread and the most difficult to correct. 11 (2) 



(1) American Leprosy Missions, Inc. 297 Park Avenue South, Jfew Xork 1Q,N.Y. 

(2) Spencer, Steven M. Tfedicine for a Sick Continent*, article in 

EY?niBFT PffS'k (reprint) 1961* 



TABLE No. 15 
PBOPEfSl'AWP MEDICAL ISSTITOTIGNS in AFRICA. - 1958 





Country 


Hospi- 
tals 


Dispen- 
saries 


Sani- 
taria 


Lepro- 
saria 


Total 


Angola 


13 


6 




10 


29 


Basutoland 


1 


1 


- 


- 


2 


ppfpi^j*ifli pn ^ 


3 


4 


_ 





7 


Camettxin(French) 


10 


U 


- 


6 


27 


Cameroon (British) 


4 


2 


- 


4 


10 


Congo 


108 


87 


- 


37 


232 


Eritrea 


- 


4 


- 


- 


4 


Ethiopia 


13 


16 


- 


3 


32 


Gabon 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Gambia 


~ 


1 


- 


- 


1 


ffiffiTlft 


3 


4 


- 


- 


7 


Keaya 


12 


14 


mm 


6 


32 


Liberia 


1 


4 


- 


8 


13 


Ifadasgascar 


- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


Mozambique 


4 


6 


- 


1 


U 


Nigeria 


30 


26 


- 


21 


77 


Nyasaland 


2 


2 


- 


1 


5 


Northern Rhodesia 


23 


16 


- 


4 


43 


Southern Rhodesia 


18 


16 


- 


- 


34 


Sierra Leone 


3 


1 


- 


1 


5 


Scofililand 


_ 


2 


- 


- 


2 


Southwest Africa 


- 


1 





- 


1 


Tanganyika 


23 


31 


1 


8 


63 


Uganda 


4 


4 


- 


3 


11 


Unicm of South Africa (Cape 


Prov.) 9 


- 


- 


- 


9 


Republic of South Africa; 












Natal 


9 


1 


- 


- 


10 


Transvaal 


4 


1 





- 


5 


Zululand 


6 


1 


- 


_ 


7 


West Africa 


1 


6 


- 


- 


7 




305 


269 


1 


113 


68S 













March, Arthur f . and Price, Prank W, "Protestant Medical Missions Today", 
Occasional Bulletin. Vol. X, No. 3, April 14, 1959. 
New lark: Missionary Research Library. 



THE RELIGIQIiS OF AFRTHA 



Religion is basic to the total life of man, and in a study of Africa 
it must occupy an important place. 

There are three ways of looiing at the religions of Africa, (1) their 
relative numerical strength, (2) their characteristics and basic assumptions, 
and (3) their history and their outreach in society as a whole. 

The three outstanding religions in Africa today are Islam, Arrinrfflin 
and Christianity. In a sense only Animism is the religion of Africa, that 
is, it is indigenous to the area, whereas Islam and Christianity were brought 
in from the outside. All three are widespread and have millions of adherents. 

According to the most recent estimates, the figures for the three nj.ip 
religions of Africa are as follows :0-) 

All North Sub-Saharan South 
Africa Africa Africa Africa 

assumptions) 61,387,231, 45,401,850 15,875,158 110,223 
(high assumptions) 88,791,000(2) 60,000,000 28,000,000 110,223 

(estimated) 128,900,000 12,500,000 107,500,000 8,900,000 

CHRISTIANS 

Roman Catholic 23,605,237 2,047,160 20,588,540 969,537 
Protestant(corammity) 19,587,513 254,053 11,872,669 7,460,791 
Orthodox and Eastern 4,871,362 1,362,733 3,501,282 7,347 

48,064,112 3,663.946 35,962,491 8,437,675 

In addition to the above religious groups, members of the Jewish and 
Hindu religion number over half a million respectively. 

There are more animists than Christians in sub-Saharan Africa, and there 
was a time when an-Swigm had more influence as a social force than Christianity. 
However, as Africa develops, economically, politically, culturally and socially, 
and modern civilization TMfrra an iinpact upon society, people modify their way 
of life and <m-twigra is not adequate for hitman needs and new types of situations. 
It still exercises control over large areas of untouched masses in Africa f s 
conmunal society. Anl?** RfiA cxxraunalisza, nevertheless, have been seriously 
challenged by Christianity. 



Source: (1) fnflfl ffWBLg^iflP BgiP d<boc ^ jffi 2 - London: World Dcninion Press, Ltd., 
1962. 

(2) fftrlfl Jflimrnq ],<Kfr- It is estimated that two-thirds are in 
North Africa; one-third in sub-Saharan Africa aid 
South Africa. 
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"The *rtrmm^l*fim of this (African) society - the subordinating of the in- 
dividual to the coaaunity - controlled Ijy the animistic religion, was first chal- 
lenged six or eight decades ago ty the old, extreme individualism of the West* 
Christianity has played a powerful role in this break-tq?, openly challenging 



Following the introduction of Western individualism, the African in more 
recent times sees a reaction in the West against individual lam and in favor of 
an advanced coanunalism, and tfrlA leaves him rather perplexed, 



Another serious aspect of the religious situation is the separation be- 
tween the sacred, or the spiritual, and the secular* Traditionally for the 
African there is no such distinction. Thus, says Baory Ross, when the African 
sees the advocates of a religion hesitating to denounce social injustice and 
abuse because it is believed the Church must only occupy itself with the spiri- 
tual aspect of life, n he is profoundly shocked. ft 

Many voices are being raised concerning the vitality, strength and valid- 
ity of the three main religions. Some over-enophasise the spread of Islam and 
the decline of Christianity, whether it be Boman Catholic or Protestant. Others 
would see in Islam, Conirunism and secularism the most serious obstacles to the 
spread of Christianity. It must be remembered, however, that these are large- 
ly subjective opinions, and that the question is a very complex one. The re- 
ligious situation in Africa can be said to be in a state of fluidity, and many 
new forces are being brought to bear upon it in a revolutionary, transitional 
period. 

It may well be that the obstacles to the spread of Christianity lie 
more within than without. Bnory Boss believes that "the four horsemen that 
ride hardest against Christianity in Africa" are (1) the split between the 
"spiritual* 1 and the "secular*, (2) the division between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, (3) the divisions among Protestants, and, (4) the division be- 
tween white and black. These "splits 11 , Boss maintains, tend more than any- 
thing else to disillusion the African who has been led to believe that the 
universality of Christianity was a controlling force in Christian society. 

The struggle in Africa today is a struggle for human rights, for human 
dignity. It is a battle for social justice and the uplifting of human beings. 
It is a battle to free the minds and spirits of men. "In this battle the 
Christian Gospel has no equal. Despite the human weaknesses of its followers, 
it is the world's greatest battler for the spirits of men, for that freeing 
and empowering of the spirits of men that is their right. In Africa, that 
right, above all, is required. "(3) 

Christianity brought a new einphasis to Africa, namely, the worth of 
the individual, later to be followed by the creation of Christian cozmrunities. 
At the Eighth National Conference of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
held in Boston October 22-26, 1961, there was recognition of this in the dis- 
cussions. It was said that Christianity "may have caused confusion in 



(1) Boss, Baory. African Heritage. New York: Friendship Press, 1952,p. 10. 

(2) Ibid., p. 13. 

(3) Ibid., p. 20. 
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Africa, "but it is a valuable confusion, for it is stimulating Africans to be 
themselves, to be isore cocrplete persons than before. This emphasis on the 
person as an individual with his obligation to act, to choose and to bear re-, , 
spoosibilities for his actions is aiding in the development of a new Africa. 1 ^ ' 

I. AKEMISM 

Magazine articles in the United States sometimes highlight the super- 
stitions and witchcraft - the sorcery and magic - in Africa, but fail to deal 
in any understanding way with the mystic environment of the spirit "world in 
which the African lives* Sola Igev2) prefers the phrase "African faiths and 
beliefs 11 to African Animism because, while he concedes that the latter tenn 
might well describe the religious practices of primitive people in seme re- 
mote parts of the continent, it would not apply to the highly organized reli- 
gious systems to be found among the Buganda, Yoruba or Hausa peoples* 

B In one sense of the word you are an animist if you are a Christian, 
Muslim, Jew, Buddhist, Hindu, or an adherent to any religion that believes in 
spirit, spirits, angels, demons, ghosts, or souls. "(3) 

The sophisticated American who lives in a so-called scientific age, 
and a materialistic environment, may have lost the sense of awe concerning the 
unseen world, but the African is very conscious of the world "not made with 
hands 11 . TM g may be the reason why the African is said to be incurably 
religious. 



more that a man believes to be supernatural, the less inclined 
is he to distinguish between the possible and the impossible, the wish and the 
reality, knowledge and faith, thought and substance, the realms of the secular 
and the religious. Such distinctions mean little to the primitive African. 
For Mity the animate and the inanimate, the here and now and the hereafter are 
all but indivisible."^) Fbr him a stone may be as deserving of respect as a 
live animal , and he may believe that a dead man's spirit can reside in either 
one. "There are at least five iinportant kinds of spirits: 

1. The creator spirit of spirits 

2. The chief spirits (with special responsibilities for earth, 

sky, sea, animal life, fire, etc. 



3 The deified ancestors 

4. Evil or mischievous spirits 

5. The relatively insignificant spirits of forest, field and stream."' 5 ) 



(1) /tfrt?ft fflVit tit? VKffi^fl States - TlBRFft? Sflfl RfiftlilriPf Final Report* Eighth 

National Conference U.S. National Ccranission for UNESCO. Boston: 
October 22-26, 1961. p. 66. 

(2) Ige, BaLa. "Christianity and African Paiths and Beliefs" in the 

Student Ibpld- Vol. II, Ho. 4, Fourth Quarter 1958,p. 362. 

(3) Hida, Bngene A., and anal! ey,lllliam A., ftrtTflfa?tor AnlffrfPm New Yoerk: 

Friendship Press, 1959,p. 3. 

(4) Hfltole, George H.T. Tropical Africa (Vol.11) New York: The Twentieth 

Century Jfcnd, I960, p. 19* 

(5) Htda and Saallsy, (fc.cit., p. 17. 
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The religion of the African, referred to by some as m*rfgro or by other* 
as spiritism, is composed of three elements: Spiritism (including ancestor 
warship); belief in a Supreme Being; and the belief in magic. 

For the African, death is not the end of all things, it is only a stage 
in the existence of the hiTman spirit. This being so, reverence for one's 
ancestors and a feel-fug of dependence upon them are an integral part of life, 
and these engender a sense of duty toward the ancestors, the fulfilliaent of 
which, may take the fona of offerings of food and drink as a sort of thank-off ei 
ing to a protector. 

Natural phenomena such as lightning, rain, and wind seen to the African 
animist to have power, and by extension, the hills and rocks, the trees, riv- 
ers and animals, must possess it, too. Thus, when a dead whale was washed 
ashore near Accra, Ghana, President Nkrumah (who holds a degree in divinity 
from Lincoln University) and his cabinet, attended its funeral. In the eyes 
of the African fishermen, to fail to do this would run the risk of exposing 
their fishing fleets to the spirit of the whale, which might seek revenge. 

Belief in a Supreme Being is more academic than dynamic. Such a being 
has nothing to do with ethical behavior, for that is largely a matter of con- 
formity to social patterns. Therefore, such a being makes few demands on 
the individual. "There seems to be pretty general agreement that he (the 
Supreme Being) is thought of as a producer, originator, or cofnstructor. ..He 
is benevolent/because his nature is good and not merely when prayers are offer- 
ed to him. tt ^ Some peoples, such as the Dahoaeans, have a number of gods. 
tt lnstead of having one set of gods as in most religions, they have 
with its pantheon of deities and distinctive theological system. .. 

Magic is not something peculiar to Africa, and some writers believe thai 
it is not far removed frooi the talismans, amulets, charms, and panaceas ccoaon 
to American life. "The essence of belief in magic or dynamism, is that the 
spiritual forces - good or evil - abroad in the world can be tapped merely by 
the venerating of ancestors, the giving of gifts to nature gods, the worship 
of a supreme being. 



Magic may take a number of forms, but the two most comaon are sorcery 
and witchcraft. The sorcerer endeavors to ham his enemies, or the enemies 
of his clients, tjy using animals, or even other men, as evil agents. Witches 
are secret agents and the chief purpose of their nocturnal conclaves is M spiri- 
tual cannibalism, " "...each witch being charged to provide a victim in turn 
The assembled ghouls tear the victim limb from limb, eat it raw or cook it. 
Witches are more to be feared than angry gods or offended spirits. The witch 
doctor is supposed to track down the witches to relieve the condition of the 
bewitched, but often the witch doctor exercises a tyrannical control over the 
people. 



(1) Kimble, Cfc.cit., p. 22. 

(2) Nida and Small qy, Qp.cit., p, 15. 

(3) Kimble, Op.cit., p. 23. 

(4) Ibid., p. 23* 
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"Magic is the Jelcyll and Hyde of primitive religion, for it 3mows no 
morality. IJ u) It aay serve to give the African a sense of mastery over the 
forces around him. 

L&gie is only one aspect of African beliefs. Taiing animism as a 
whole, it should be recognized that the tendency aiaong Western missionaries 
been to discount entirely the non-rational or spirit phenomena of the African. 
Cementing on this, anthropoligist TSilliam D. Reyburn writes, "The consequences 
of this attitude on the part of the Western Churches caused the African spirit 
to go underground," with the result that "the African has in many areas of 
Africa held his Christian faith in one hand and his belief in the mysterious 
vrorld of his pre-Christian days in the other. "(2) Reyburn believes that 
Christian missionaries must do some rethinking regarding what he calls the 
non-rational phenomena. 



II. ISLAM IN AFRICA 

The so-called "Muslim line", 10 north of the Equator roughly separates 
animist Africa from the Islamic world to the north. Starting at the Red Sea 
in East Africa it passes south of Khartoum. It proceeds westward, skirting 
the desert on the north and the green country on the south, and goes through 
the center of Nigeria and on to the Atlantic, (See map - DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELIGIONS). 

Along with Christianity, Islam has been one of the major forces molding 
society and civilization in Africa south of the Sahara. "In Africa religion 
and society are one. Each social group functions as a religious comunity. 
So bound up together are religion and society that neither can be understood 
in isolation. "W 

Islam connotes a religion, a political theory and a particular type of 
civilization. Expressed differently, it can be said that Islam is the reli- 
gion which binds together, and, to a certain extent, determines, the political 
and social ideas in areas where it has penetrated over a period of time. 
Islam not only permeates society, it also commands the devotion and profound 
loyalty of the individuals who embrace it. 

"Not only is Muslim society held together (as are other societies) by 
carman loyalties and traditions, and by a carefully worked out system of 
values and beliefs. Not only is it the product of a superb ideal. It pul- 
sates with the vitality of a profoundly held and deeply personal conviction, 
a religious conviction that is warm and meaningful for the individual member. 
We may say that this society, this cnmnrnrnty, is the expression of a religious 
ideal. . .As a creed or theological system may be the expression in an intel- 
lectual form of a personal faith - as is often the case with Christians - so 
a social order and its activities are the expression in a practical form of a 



(1) Nida and Smalley. Cfc.cit., p. 35. 

(2) Reyburn, William D. "The Spiritual, the Material and the Western 

Reaction in Africa" in Practical Anthjpynniycry March April 1959 
Vol. 6, No. 2, p. 82. ' ' 

(3) Trifflingham, J.Spencer. The^ Christian Church and Islam in West Afrit 

SOt Press Ltd., 1955, pTlT 
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Muslim's personal faith."* ' 

Spread of Isl*fla fai Africa 

Both Christianity and Islam had their origins outside of Africa, but 
both were destined to come in close contact, if not in conflict, with one an- 
other. Both entered through Sgypt* Christianity in the first century and 
Islam in the seventh. Although some Ifcuslim refugees entered Abyssinia 
several years before the year 640 A.D. ^feihauaed himself is said to have sent 
some refugees there), their sojourn was only temporary and so some historians 
consider that Islam was first introduced into Africa nhen an Arab army in- 
vaded Egypt in 640. However, the penetration in depth did not begin in "Egypt 
until sane decades later when, in alliance with the Berbers, Uqbah succeeded 
in destroying Christian rule in North Africa altogether. lr fhat the Christian 
Church of the early centuries failed to do in Africa, Islam now did. It swept 
across the barrier of the Sahara to Western Sudan, converting great Negro 
kingdoms to the faith; it moved from the Upper Nile into the Eastern Sudan; 
and through prosperous settlements on the eastern shores of Africa, it es- 
tablished its influence as far south as Mozambique." (2) 

Islam came to Africa in three stages: (1) the period from 640 A.D. to 
750 A.D., with expansion across North Africa and into the Sudan; (2) from 
the ninth century to the fourteenth when the movement swept along the shores 
of the Red Sea. "By the dawn of the fourteenth century the fair citadels of 
Islam lay like a string of lustrous pearls along the green cushion of the ver*- 
dant coast, their marts busy with merchants and seafarers and caravans 
ficMng in ivory, spices, gums, slaves and gold frosa the Sofalan mines."' 
During this period the Christian Kingdom of Nubia was captured by Islam, leav- 
ing Abyssinia as the only Christian area in the iriaole of North Africa; and 
(3) the period from 1750 to the present time. According to Tracy Strong, 
there were four channels of expansion of Islam, "the holy war, which greatly 
extended the Kingdom and the rule of Muslim rulers; Muslim merchants and 
traders; the followers of Sufi orders and graduates of Islamic schools of Fez 
Zaitouna and Cairo; and through intermarriage of Muslim merchants and reli- 
gious leaders with African women. "(4) 

Groves^' sums up the expansion of Islam, toward the north, the west 
and east of Africa in these words : "Throughout North Africa west of Ifeypt 
Christianity disappeared and Islam became and has remained the religion of 
the people. In the west the Berber tribes became Haslims, while the peoples 
of the Sudan were partly converted, but have held the faith jeaare lightly than 
the Berber capable of fierce fanaticism. Christian Nubia in the east evei>- 
tually succumbed, while the long conflict of Islam for Abyssinia won only 
partial success. Farther south a string of island and coastal. settlements 
remained little more than a series of isolated colonies - there was never 
the unity of an Arab empire QTnrmg them - until the nineteenth century, 
a giant crescent across Africa." 



(1) Smith, Wilfred Cantwell. Islam in Modern Iftg-frTyy- Princeton,N. J. : 

Princeton University Press, 1957, pp. 18-19. 

(2) Groves, C.P. The Planting of QhTistianitv in Africa. London: 

Lutterworth Press, 194S, Vol. I, p. 90. 

(3) Tracy Strong in an unpublished manuscript titled "The Christian Mission 

and Islam in Africa 11 . 
Ibid., p. 3. 
Groves, C.P. Qp.cit., p. 113. 
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The historical development of Islam in East Africa has been different 
fraa that we have already referred to, namely , in North and West Africa* 

No date can be given for the introduction of Islam into East Africa, 
bat it is known that Arab lloslim influence began toward the close of the 7th 
century, and that it WES confined largely to the coastal area. The control 
tyr Arab-Muslims was challenged and broken by the Portuguese at the close of 
the 15th century. Muslim-Arab influence practically disappeared for two ce3>- 
turies, but it returned in strength at the end of the 17th century. The cen- 
ter of the w Arab empire" was Zanzibar and it was involved in the nefarious 
slave trade in East Africa. The entry of Bircpean powers and the movement 
to abolish slavery weakened the Arab power and the influence of Islam. Toward 
the end of the 19th century it was the judgement of many that this influence 
had waned and TOuld continue to do so. However, such has not been lite case. 
European officials (particularly British) in the new colonial territories dis- 
covered that the people they could count on for their slcills and preparation 
as craftsmen, traders, interpreters, farm foremen , etc., were Swahili Muslims. 

Indian Muslims were brought in to build roads and railways, thus in- 
creasing the proportion of Muslims in the population. For the Ka^ala-Moabasa 
railway alone, 32,000 Indians were brought in. 

British officials tended to favor the Muslims out of a sense of fair 
play, according to one authority. For example, a British official saw 
schools, hospitals, churches and other services being provided by gifts from 
overseas and that the Muslim was not so favored. Therefore, he used his dis- 
cretionary powers to help the Muslims. A case in point is the establishment 
of the Muslim Institute in Ifcmbasa. 

Islam is spreading in East Africa largely as a result of the "mission- 
ary 11 efforts in distributing Islamic literature, radio broadcasts, public 
lectures and scholarships. It is still true, however, that there is increas- 
ing recognition among African leaders that Christianity is largely responsible 
for the social changes which they welcome, and they toiow that one of the prin- 
cipal aids in bringing about these changes is education. 



Factors iii the Expansion of Isla^ in Africa 

We have seen that the spread of Islam took place in three broad stages. 
At first the expansion was very slow, but it gathered momentum and became more 
extensive during the third period, from the l#th century on. It has grown 
more rapidly in recent decades. 

*This progress has been due to the foundation of theocratic empires in 
the nineteenth century, and, from 1890, to the new conditions which resulted 
from the occupation of West Africa by France and Britain. During this period 
many peqples who had resisted Islam for centuries added it parallel to their 
old religion. Its adoption has led to the disappearance of the organized 
fbnas of the old religion, and their substitution by the outward forms of Islam 
and the addition of Islam's animistic beliefs and practices. " 



(1) TriMngham, J.Spencer. pp.cit., p. 10. 



In attempting to appraise the factors ?&ich have led to the rapid spread 
of Islam in Africa during the past centicry, *e srust point out the lack of uni- 
formity and the variation in the depth of Islasiisation. 

As Leo Silbermair 1 ' puts it, "Qae should beware of thinking of Islam 
as a nionolithic religious body, whose ideas and doctrinal eaqphases are the saiae 
throughout the world. Most African peoples TOO have adopted Islasa have done 
so but partially. They cling to the warship of spirits and saints; they are 
indifferent toward prayer, they drink intoxicating liquor; they permit their 
chiefs to have more than the permitted maximum of four wives; they decorate 
trees in their sacred groves with bunches of wool and hair; they take the fast 
of Ramadan lightly* 11 

Islam is primarily a religion of townsmen and traders, but it has also 
reached into the rural groups because of the close relationship of the towns 
with the countryside. However, the appeal among rural people is weaker, and, 
often, in spite of acceptance of Islam, old religious attitudes persist, even 
though symbols and rituals have changed. Fishenaen, hunters and zxciads have 
been scarcely affected by Islam* 

(2\ 

In the process of religious acculturation, Triminghaar ' has pointed 
out that the more established Islam in West Africa is medieval in character 
and that *bhere is a religious dualism in the lives of the people. 

"The religious life of West African Mislims rests upon this double founr 
dation of the old and the new, and since the process of integration is rarely 
complete, religious dualism characterizes the lives of the masses, though this 
dualism is rarely felt in people's lives, for the two strands of religious in- 
heritance are woven together." 

Competing for the allegiance of the African were Christianity and Islam, 
both xmiversalist in scope and outlook, but Islam foad a decided advantage since 
it did not require a clear break with the past, nor did it make such ethical 
demands, If T!he traditional marriage system, especially the key institutions of 
polygamy and bride-price, have proved serious obstacles to the adoption of 
Christianity. Islam, on the contrary, has not experienced this difficulty 
since these institutions are part of its marriage system. 11 ^} 

In more recent times, Islam, cccspared with Christianity, has had the 
decided advantage, particularly in West Africa, of being an African religion 
which could be easily assimilated into comnunal life, and a religion whose 
agents were African. Islam did not appear in terms of a Western culture as 
Christianity oten did, nor was it related to the classical colonial pattern. 
"Islamic missionaries swim in the wake of anti-colonial agitation, making what 
they can of the fact that colonial powers have been Christian. * (4) 

"Christianity is still identif ied with the West, hence the claim fre- 
quently heard that Islam is 'the religion of the Blacks*, and many join it 
quite naturally singly "because this claim is justified and it has something 



The 



(1) SiTberxaan, Leo. "The Challenge of Islam in Africa. tt I 

turv. frol. 76, No. 12, March 25, 1959, pp. 356-35 1 /! 

(2) TrlMngham, J.Spencer. Qp.cit., p. 23* 

(3) Irimingham, J.Sperxcer. Islam in West Africa- London; Oxford at the 

Clarendon Press, 1959, p. 30. 

(4) Silberman, Leo* Qp.cit., p. 356. 
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real to offer those irhose local and ethnic religion is decaying. In regions 
vhere the old religions authority is breaking down, Islam is gaining adherents 
rapidly. In most of the coastal regions of V/est Africa, it cannot "be said 
to be in serious competition with Christianity, and only individuals join it."* 1 ' 
Islam tends not to find such ready acceptance where Christianity has already 
]>een established. 

Cb the whole, it can be stated that Islam is spreading among the people 
of North, West and East Africa, but not perhaps as rapidly as some claim. Re- 
ferring to West Africa, Trimingham gives this word of caution, "The extent of 
effective Islamic penetration must not be overestimated. Even in the North, 
many peoples (Serer and Jola in Senegal and Bambara and Dogon in the Sudan) 
have been little influenced. ..The advance of Islam since the French occupation 
has been largely follow-up. To judge by what he sees along the trade-routes, 
the traveller may conclude that Vfest Africans are mainly Muslim, but if he 
gets off the high road into the villages of the bush, his iujpressions will be 
greatly modified. "(2) 

The Styeftgth of Islam 

It is probably true to say that no exact figures for the number of Mus- 
lims in each of the countries dealt with in this study are available. The fi- 
gures given in different txxxks and publications are estimates. One reason for 
this is that few countries take an accurate census, and another difficulty con- 
sists in defining what constitutes a Muslim. 

W A question with which one is continually confronted when studying liv- 
ing religion is what constitutes a Muslim or a Christian. Government officials 
and missionaries have quite different criteria. The first take profession as 
their criterion, whilst the missionary thinks of religious knowledge and prac- 
tice, though they are not consistent. "(3) 

Observers seem to agree that Islam jj3 advancing in Africa. Leo Silberman 
considers this rather puzzling since, "The Muslims do not offer education, the 
magic TOrd in Africa. Their religious services and houses of worship lack 
color, music and imaginative ritual. The Arabs are historically associated 
with the slave trade. "(4) 

It should be said,, in all fairness, that in some instances Muslim educa- 
tional programs have been outstanding, particularly in Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 
The Aianadiyya movement lias included education as an important aspect of its 
program. The Abaadiyya sect idiich first came from India (now inown as Pakistan) 
in 1916, was introduced into East Africa and then West Africa. It is a liberal, 
reform, unorthodox Islamic movement, ?Mch, among other things, advocates monog- 
amous marriage; and it enjoys great prestige among the aristocracy. 



i(l) Trfmingham, J.Speneer. The Chrifffrftqn fflra^fo ffitd Islam in West 
London: SOI Brass Ltd., 1955, p. 14. 

(2) Trimiogham, J.Spe&cer. Islam iix West Africa. London: Oxford at the 

dareoclcm Press, 1959, pp. 26-27. 

(3) TriasinghaBij J.S. ^he Cforj^i^ pburch aTy? l^fyi in West Africa- 

Cfc.cit., p. 14- 

(4) SUbenaan, Leo. (fc.cit., p. 356. 
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We shall set down briefly some of the aspects of the appeal of Islam in 
Africa today, realizing that this is too broad and cccalez a question for an 
exhaustive treatment. 

1) The Islamic emphasis on brotherhood in the sense that race counts 
for little in human relations. This makes a great appeal to 
colored people wherever whites have assumed attitudes of racial 
superiority. The agents of Islam are Africans (traders and 
clergy) and this means that the religion they profess is aaore 
ofa black man's religion" than CJhristianity is. This factor 

is obviously peculiar to the part of Africa TC are dealing with. 
Ahmadon Hastpate Ba, an Islamic scholar, explained in an interview 
that Islam's success in Africa was a result in part of the fact 
that "it has no color of its own; it is like the water of the 
river which takes its color froa the sand or rock over which it 
flows. "(1) 

2) The certainty with which Islam maintains it is the true faith. 
A belief that this is so is more important than the monotheism 
of Islam. 

3) SLtual and observance such as Ramadan and the death ceremony 
highlight the religious factor and add strength to certainty 
by repetition. Eantily festivals take place in the hone rather 
than the mosque, but with the cleric present. This is considered 
to be an advantage over Christian practice. 

4) The Islamic heaven is recognizable because it is material and 
attainable, 

5) Islam seems to present the answer to problems both in this 
world and in the world to come. 

6) The legalistic requirements of Islam appear to be suitable to 
the African and his institutions. 

7) Islam in Africa has developed cultural patterns which are 
similar to those of African society. It allows the use of 
protective amulets and charms. 

8) Islam does not demand a sudden break nath the past as a con- 
dition for acceptance. This is true in its practice of 
polygamy and the bride-price system. 

9) In West Africa particularly Islam is freer than Christianity 
in its worship techniques and is not identified with, or 
tied to, any church or priesthood. 3y contrast, the 
Christian churches demand educational standards and examina- 
tion for ministerial candidates. Pastors, are, therefore, 
too few to take care of all the congregations. This means 
that lay catechists have to serve the villages, but they cait- 
not administer the sacraments of baptism and ccmwnion, nor 



(1) Reported in The New York Times. January 26, 1961. 
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perform marriages. Islamic religion is not concentrated in a 
church building, and vjorship is part of a daily routine rather 
than a Sunday affair. 

10) The willingness of Islam to consider acceptance of ritualistic 
observances rather than insisting on a change of heart. This 
emphasis on ritual makes group response relatively simple, and 
sometimes a whole village will accept Islam on that basis. 

It should be recognized that not all the various forms of appeal Islam 
is said to have are to its credit. By coanparison Christianity may suffer, 
but as Kenneth Cragg, an outstanding student of the Islamic world puts it, 
TI Not all the disabilities are to Christian discredit; indeed, it is precise- 
ly the readier tolerance in Islam of pagan patterns, its less radical de~ 
Bands on heart and will, that facilitate the easier progress of the mosque 
cozaaunity. ..The Islam accommodation with paganism, though popular and opportun- 
ist, jeopardizes both Islamic ideology and that true relation of man to nature 
for which paganism dimly feels and yearns. 11 ^' 



III. B(MN GATHOLICia/I 

Africa is the continent where the Roman Catholic Church maintains the 
greatest number of foreign missionaries. "In their 40 missions, 3,000 White 
Bothers care for 25 million souls. They annually baptize 300,000 and prepare 
1,000,000 catechumens. "(2) Catholic missions are staffed primarily from 
Europe. Less than 10 per cent of Roman Catholic missionaries fron the United 
States are in Africa. 

"From 1931 to 1957 African Catholics grew from 5,000,000 to 21,000,000. 
Beautiful as this increase is, it is still less than the Muslim expansion 
which in the same period went from 41,000,000 to 85,000,000, or an increase of 
44,000,000. (3) 

Father Adrien Bouffard believes that the growth of Islam should not be 
overestimated. He quotes an African Roman Catholic as saying, "Islam is made 
up of 10 fervent practicing Muslims, 40$ ffhose religious belief is based on 
superstition, and 5$ who do not practice at all. Another 5J6 are really agnos- 
tics or atheists, bat have remained Muslim in name only from sheer conven- 
ience. tt v4; 

The largest Roman Catholic communities are found in Congo and Uganda. 
"The (Belgian) Congo with its 6,299,000 Catholics and Catechumens surpasses 



(1) Cragg, Kenneth. "Africa: The Challenge of Islam 11 in The Christian 

CSfltigy, Volume LXHX, No. 6, February 7, 1962, pp. 159 and 161. 

(2) Bouffard, Adrien. Propagation of the ffaJilfo- New York: Society of the 

Propagation of the Faith, 1958, p. 63. (Note - estimates of the 
number of Roman Catholics vary. According to the 1962 edition of 

Handbook thjere are 23,605,237.) 



(3) Ibid., p. 45. 

(4) IWd., p. 45. 
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in number the Catholics in Belgium. "^ In general, it can be said that the 
Roman Catholic Church is strongest in Central Africa ishere its adherents coa- 
prise 26.0% of the total population. (See TABLE No. 16 - REGIONAL CATHOLIC 
AND TOTAL PCRIUTION). 

Dr. George W. Carpenter, for many years an outstanding Protestant mis- 
sionary leader in the Congo, emphasizes the iisportant contribution Roaan 
Catholic missions have made to life and development of the country. M A con- 
centration of staff unequaled anywhere in the worlc - one missionary for 
every 2,200 inhabitants - with abundant financial resources for the erection 
and maintenance of churches, schools, hospitals, and dispensaries, social cen- 
ters and other welfare agencies has made the Church a powerful fonaative in- 
fluence in the life of the people of the nation. "(2) 



It was almost inevitable, however, that the Hasan Catholic Church in the 
Congo should be identified in the mind of the African with Belgian colonialism, 
and that it should also be criticized for allowing itself to be an instrument 
for social control. Dr. Carpenter quotes a highly placed Roman Catholic Congo- 
lese as saying, "V/e need missionaries. We want missionaries who icnow how to 
keep out of politics. But we object to the way in which the Catholic Church 
has been made an instrument of Belgian political control. The Church has let 
itself be belgicized. tr w) 



In 1955 there were 9,026 Roman Catholic missionaries in Africa, 4' be- 
longing to sirty-siz missionary institutes. The Roman Catholic Church has 
made strenuous efforts to train African personnel. African-born personnel 
for the whole of Africa include: (5) Cardinals, 1; Archbishops, 8; Bishops, 30; 
priests, 2,000. Hierarchies were established in many countries during the 
1950 f s, in line with the Church's policy of placing administration in the 
hands of natives and others on the actual scene of ecclesiastical affairs.'"' 
The Roman Catholic Church maintains 35 major seminaries in Africa, with 1,643 
students, and 117 minor seminaries with 11,154 students* (7) 

Perhaps the greatest thrust into African society as far as the Roman 
Catholic Church as a whole is concerned is through its educational system. 
An example is the case of Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast). "The source of 
greatest strength to the Church in the Gold Coast is its system of Catholic 
schools, which employs some 4,000 teachers and cares for 115,000 pupils. Over 
a third of all the educational institutions in the Gold Coast are Catholic. " 

Father Considine refers to "the two great principles that Catholics 
fight for everywhere in the TOrld: l) that education cannot be coaspletely 



(1) Bouffard, Adrian. Propagation of the Faith. Op.cit., p. 63. 

(2) Carpenter, George W., article, "TShose Congo?" in Interactional Review 

of Missions. July 1961, p. 275. 

(3) Ibid., p. 275f. 

(4) This figure is for an Africa. 

(5) National Catholi^ Aip^c 1962. p. 375. 

(6) Bouffard, Adrien. Propagation of the Faith. Op.cit., p. 64. 

(7) Ibid., p. 9. 

(8) Considine, John J. Africa : T/orld of Hew 3aen New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co., 1955, p. 50. 
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separated from religious control without a doctrinal and moral collapse; and 
2) that Catholics (and all citizens) have the right to religious education 
7.dthin the framework of the nations general system of education. Therefore 
such religious education should be financed from public resources, to which all 
citiserjs contribute by taxation, v 1 ) 

In vie;? of these tvro principles, Father Considine foresees "a constant 
recurrence of educational crises. 11 It is too early to appraise the situation 
in the nev;ly-formed independent states and to discover the prevailing attitude 
on church-state relations, and particularly on the question of public-supported 
(through taxation) sectarian schools, a question which affects both Catholics 
and Protestants. 

IV. PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
Protestant IJissions in Africa 

"Africa has about 40 percent of all Protestant foreign missionaries and 
50 percent of all national workers on foreign fields, and about 30 percent of 
Protestant Christians in mission lands. u (2) According to the latest figures 
for the Protestant Christian cccminities, Protestant ~*orl-: is strongest in the 
following countries: (3) 

Congo 2,090,683 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland 1,649,766 

Madasgascar 1,445,751 

Nigeria 1,325,458 

Uganda 835,740 

Kenya 786,609 

In sub-Saharan Africa there are 79 theological schools and colleges and 
205 Bible Schools and training institutions .6" (See TABLE No. 18 - PROTES- 
TANT THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, AND BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOLS). 

"Ctoistianity, it may be said, has had its privileged day. For nearly 
a hundred years, under the aegis of colonial powers, it 7ms the minority reli- 
gion with the dominant status, a3jnost without conrpetition. Now it faces a 
pluralistic society, sometimes hostile leaders, and must maintain its foothold 
as a decidedly minority religion. More and more it will have to depend upon 
the indigenous witnesses, as white western missionaries may be less welcome 
in the future. "(5) (p or complete figures on number of missionaries, places of 
worship, Christian immunity, members, see TABLE No. 17 - PROTESTANT CHURCH 
STATISTICS and TABLE No. 19 - GEOGRAPHICAL AND FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MISSIONARY PERSONNEL). 

Authorities seem to agree that as Christian missions and churches face 



(1) Considine, John J. Op.cit., pp. 50-51. 

(2) Taylor, Clyde W. A, QiJiMP? 6 f World Missions - Chicago: Moody Press, 

1960, p. 23. 

(3) World Christian Handbook. World Dominion Press, 1962(Adjusted figures). 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Bryan, G. McLeod. Whither Africa? John Knox Press, Richmond,Va. 

1961, p. 9f . 
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a new and rapidly changing Africa, a thorough reappraisal of policies, methods, 
program, and basic attitudes is called for and far-reaching adjustments idll 
have to be made. In considering the failures and shortcomings of Protestant 
missions in Africa, one must not overlook, or forget, the foimdations faith- 
fully laid tjy a long line of devoted, and often heroic, zdssionaries, nsany of 
whan laid down their lives in the land of their adoption. The hot, huzaid, 
tropical coast of West Africa has often been referred to as "the graveyard of 
the missionary." 

u No one can deny the heroic humanism in missions. Hardship, loneliness, 
disease and death TOS the lot of missionaries as they sought to bring truth, 
health, freedom, and dignity to individuals in every nook and corner of the 
world, as they educated for literacy, as they freed peoples frcca superstitions 
and bad governments, as they lifted womanhood and the socially outcast, as they 
spread hygiene and health and fanning methods and useful crafts, " 



Moreover, while many African voices are raised in criticism of Protes- 
tant missions, there are also setae who remember the good they have done. One 
such was an African Methodist minister in Ghana. "Everything we now call 
progress in Africa is a direct or indirect fruit of Christianity. It is Chris- 
tianity that set the whole of Africa on fire. It is Christianity that offered 
us new, standards of life, new values, a new sense of respect for our color and 
race. f| t 2 ' 

In his book Africa *s Challenge to America . Chester Bowles declared: 
"Thus the Christian missionaries and their Book have been in this very practi- 
cal sense Africa 1 s true revolutionaries." A similar view was shared ty 
Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor of Kenya, when he wrote, "The Bible, I believe, 
to have been the decisive force... the prime mover (in the liberation of 
Africa)." 

Some of the radical, forward-lcoking ideas now being expressed by Afri- 
can leaders are to be found in the writings of missionaries or in records of 
Christian conferences. The slogan "Africa for the Africans", for example, Y/as 
the title of a book published by Joseph Booth as far back as the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Recognizing the benefits of the heritage from the past, the fact remains 
that Christianity in Africa is in serious trouble today, and "it Trould be fool- 
hardy for the major Christian bodies not to recognize that Christian work in 
Africa needs a sweeping renovation for a totally nerc era of African history. In 
religion, as in politics, Africans seem determined to cut a coat to their om 
measure. The prevailing mood is one of resentment against whatever divides 
and sets African against African. Africa is undergoing a spiritual revolu- 
tion as well- as the more familiar 'revolution of rising expectations 1 , and the 
ways in which African peoples talk about religious matters, are in marked con- 
trast to the old framework in which missionary work was undertaken. There is 
excitement in Africa today in the spiritual as well as the political realm, 
and there is shattering dislocation of soul, especially among the young. Much 
that sounds like denunciation and scathing criticism is actually a sort of 



(1) Bryan, G.McLeod. Op.cit., p. 55. 

(2) Quoted by Jack Mendelsohn in fafl, A3Ji ah && Ju Ju (Religion in Africa 

Today), New York: Thomas Nelson, 1962, p. 145. 
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thinking out loud about themselves, about their own aching hopes and painful 
fears... 'To us Africans f , one said to me, 'history starts today, yet today 
grows out of yesterday - our yesterday, not yours 1 , "I 1 / 

The desire for independence and selfhood in the political realm has its 
counterpart in the Church also, and this is part of the progress toward maturi- 
ty with all its perils and difficulties. Referring to the need for a greater 
awareness of the implications of sleeping social changes as they affect Chris- 
tianity, Theodore L. Tucker ( 2 ) reports that "we need to be urgently aware of 
the changes brought by the growth of cities and of industry throughout Africa 
...By and large, our Protestant missions have been geared to the rural areas 
and we have not made sufficient effort to seize the new opportunities of pio- 
neering in the cities... We know, too, that a sound rural base is absolutely 
necessary, and that laymen in this technical field may have a real ministry 
to perform. n 

African Christians are increasingly ready to assume leadership in their 
churches and soae mission boards have taken decisive steps in this direction. 
Ofee writer, however, feels that the process has been far too slow. He also 
believes that the new type of missionary, with a knowledge of anthropology and 
of African culture, with technical skills to supplement Ms evangelistic m>rk, 
a missionary who is willing to take a back seat when it comes to making de- 
cisions, and is gracious enough to work under an African - this type of mission- 
ary is decreasing in proportion to the total number, because of the large in- 
flux of independent groops or sects. 

"The tragedy of mission work in Africa, is, therefore, that just as the 
older mission boards which introduced Christianity into Africa awakened to the 
needs of the new day, they were suddenly overrun by sectarians, who still oper- 
ate under a nineteentb-century conception of missions. "(3) 

It would seem that there are two broad types of Protestant missionaries 
going from the West to Africa, those isiio belong to the older denominations, 
and those who are affiliated with the newer missions and who are not only more 
conservative in their theology, but also have a different concept of the Church 
and its mission. "Sbus the older boards and societies see their vocation in 
serving the Church, exploring new relationships and cooperating with others in 
reaching peoples. TMp is not so dramatic as the Immediate call to take the 
Gospel to the 'last tribe 1 ; it does not appeal so readily to the young disci- 
ple... The newer bodies, conservative in theology, untrammelled liy relation- 
sMpe, footloose to history, but profoundly moved by the constraints of the 
Gospel, have no inhibitions. They can sail strange seas alone because it 
suits their genius, vocation and appeal to do so. Nor are they always immune 
to the attraction of proselytizing other Christians.. ."( 



(1) Mendelsohn, Jack, Qp.eit., pp. 25-26. 

(2) Tucker, Theodore L. "The Bole of the Christian Missionary in Afldca Today, " 

paper presented to the African Seminar of mission board executives, The 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago, February 15-18, 
I960, and published in Seminar Heport - fflwy^TV? Africa aj\fl the 

flYTffiffli'r Ete Federated Theological Faculty, University of 



Chicago, 1960* 

(3) Bryan, GJfcLeod. (fc.Cit., p. 52. 

(4) lorld Christian ^iffl^ffll; ? B 9$ft Editors: H.Wakelin Coxill and Kenneth 

Tfarld Dcadnioaa Press, London, 1962, Preface, p. rLi. 
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Dsr. Baory Boss, erne of the leading Protestant authorities on Africa, des- 
cribed the dimensions of the task for Christians in Africa at a time when new 
nations are being "built: 

"The real and heavy task, essential for Africa, for us, and for the 
world, is the creating of Christian Ccranunity in and with Africa - 
that Christian Canmunity which is open not only to all peoples 
but which has concern for an of the life of all of the people. 
Land, food, clothing, shelter, health, religion, literacy, litera- 
ture, education, cccomunications, recreations, economics, family, 
ccranunity, government - all these things are, or should be, the 
Christian concern of Christians everywhere, for everybody... For 
Christians, it is part of the life work of every generation, 
placed upon us Ivy the teaching and example of Christ 2,000 years 
ago... (It) is a service in which 'oneness 1 is basic, for it must 
embrace the nmole of man, the whole of life. 

"(It) is a service which governments can never render in its en- 
tirety. It is a service essentially of peoples with peoples... 
It is for educators and farmers, for economists and engineers, 
for doctors and irriters, for artists and lawyers, for carpenters and 
Bwsiciansy for veterinarians and preachers and printers and motion 
picture people and editors. .Fbr this deals with the whole of life. 
It is peoples working with peoples for the good of all the people. 
There is nothing visionary arid 'do-goody 1 about this. It is one 
of the basic, solid facts of life... f| W 

Separatist Oytrches 

Separatist groups in Africa are both numerous and diverse. Although 
the caaaonly held theory is that many of them broke away from the convention- 
al denominations over the issue of polygamy, this seems to be anything but the 
ire fa? reason. It is rather an assertion of "Africanness" in a pseudo-Christian 
pattern. It is the response of a culture which accepts the Christian mes- 
sage but rejects the messenger because it feels that he is a representative 
of Western culture with racial superiority, and a subtle disrespect for all 
things African. An interesting insight into the psychology of the separa- 
tist movement is the way its devotees are largely hostile to some of the 
ideas and practices of the missionaries. There are two types of separatist 
churches, the Ethiopian and the Zionist, according to Bengt Sundkler. "The 
fanner emphasizes the African or racial character of the church... The other, 
the Zionist type, is a much niore significant and elaborate expression of the 
African mind... There are certain features coranon to Affican separatist church- 
es. There is a characteristic love of color in the adoption of hoods, purple 
cassocks, chasubles and ihite robes with blue, red or purple sashes. There , ^ 
is also an emphasis on ritual different from that of many western churches. 11 ^ 

"Mast of them are vigorously Orthodox; many are fundamentalist in their 
use of the Bible; and some faithfully follow the Prayer Book of the Anglican 



(1) Mendelscihn, Jade. G9flj AJL^iffi .fflfl fo *^ u - Religion in Africa Today. 

New York; Thomas Nelson & Sons, p. 176. 

(2) Dougall, J.W.C. "African Separatist Churches 11 , International Review of 

Missions. Vol. 45, 1956, p. 259. 
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Church. There are groups which combine pagan or Muslim practices with Chris- 
tian ones, but these are at the fringe of separatism. w \l) 

"In the separatist churches, many Africans find their own brand of the 
'freedom 1 in which they are 'called in Christ 1 . Their leaders are sometimes 
charlatans seeking nothing more than status or power, but only sometimes. The 
followers are seeking something substantial and lasting - cocaminity and a per- 
sonal identity in a setting where they feel truly f at hcme 1 ."^ 

The Society of the One Almighty God was launched in East Africa at the 
end of the last century by Mugema, a chief who had been baptized an Anglican. 
After attracting a considerable following it has now lost most of its influ- 
ence and strength. The most widespread movements are the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim Societies which have taken symbols and practices from both Christianity 
and Islam. For example, on entering their churches the Seraphim remove their 
shoes and cross themselves. As the separatist sects come and go, they are 
cause for concern among the regular Christian churches, particularly the Prot- 
estant. 



Cooerative Church Related 



A memorable event in the life of the African churches was the All- 
Africa Church Conference held at Ibadan, Nigeria, January 10-19, 1958. Repre- 
sentatives of church bodies in twenty-five African countries attended the 
Conference - a much more widely representative gathering of Africans than had 
ever before come together for any purpose. Here for the first time the Afri- 
can Church found its voice, speaking to the outside world as their OTO inter- 
preters of Africa, its people and the Church* 

Many Protestant groups , in an attempt to help Africa in the field of 
study and social action, and to learn rcm one another, are engaged in a num- 
ber of cooperative church-related programs. Cttie of the outstanding of these 
projects is the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre, set up in 1958 at Kitwe, Northern 
Bhodesia, for the purpose of training African leaders, research, consultations 
and conferences with special reference to the laity. In 1959 its activities 
already included a training center for African women in Christian hone making. 
Here is also located the Africa Literacy frnd Writing* Centre . whose purpose is 
to stimulate the creation of Christian literature for African readers, written 
by African authors, in Africa. The Y.W.CJi.. and the Y.M.C.A. headquarters 
at Mindolo have been set up by an International Work Camp, for training youth 
leadership. 

Plans are being developed for a Lay Institute within the Ecumenical 
Centre at Mindolo. It is also proposed that a course in Social Studies be 
given to train Africans for various types of social work* 

Many Africans have radios; millions see films, particularly in the 
rapidly growing towns. RAVMCCO (Badio, Visual Education, Mass CcCTmitn cation 
Ccmmlttee), representing thirteen major Protestant denrmri nations in the United 
States, encourages the Protestant churches in Africa and its national leaders 
in their use of radio and audio- visual techniques, in eomrami eating the Gospel 



(1) Mendelsohn, Op. Git., p. 160. 

(2) Ibid., p. 165. 
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in areas of Christian Education, Home and Family life, Leadership Training 
program and other cultural activities. Two fun-time co-directors were ap- 
pointed in 1962 to help advance the use of broadcasting programs already in 
operation or planned for in Cameroun, Nigeria, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and ELisabethville and Luluabourg in the Congo. 

The Imperial Government of Ethiopia in 1959 granted a franchise for 
operating one of the strongest church-owned and operated stations in the 
rorld. This Christian radio station in Addis Ababa - VOICE OF THE GOSPEL - 
is nearing ccupletion and will begin preliminary transmission early in 1963. 
100,000 mtt transmitters will broadcast the Christian message past political, 
national and ling"*^ barriers to reach many millions of people in the Near 
East, Africa and eventually in Southern India. 

Programs will be beamed directly to each country and will be prepared 
locally Iff Christians who toow the many different situations. In each target 
country, the programs will be pretaped at recording studios and shipped back 
for broadcast over the Addis Ababa station. Studios are being located in 
Kuwait, Beirut, Cairo, Teheran, Istanbul, Jerusalem and Aden. Planned broad- 
casts will be done in language blocks of an hour and a half to two hours per 
language. Several U.S.A. denominations are participating in the broadcasting 
project through RAVMCCO and the Near East Christian Council, which will share 
in programing by agreement with the Lutheran World Federation, owner and 
operator of the station. 



Seminary. A Protestant seminary for FrenctnspeaMng Africa 
was inaugurated January 1962 in Yaounde, Republic of Cameroun. An African 
Studies Department was also established in the seminary, to. William D. 
Reyburn, who is teaching in this Department, reports that "in a questionnaire 
sent to seminary teachers and African specialists relative to the creation of 
an African Studies Department in this seminary, the opinion was nearly uni- 
formly expressed that the African church should consider African studies as 
an essential phase of seminary training to enable young African pastors to 
view more systematically the nature of African society and life. The results 
of this survey also generally maintained that the African church should re- 
late itself more dynamically to its own cultural heritage in such aspects of 
ethics, church government, and methods of evangelization. "(1) 



(1) Reyburn, William D. "Africanization and African Studies," 

Practical Anthropology, Vol. 6, No. 3, May- June 1962, p. 97. 



TABLE No. 3.6 
BSHONAL CATHOLIC AND TOIAL POPCLATTGMS 



Catholic Total 

Region, Population Population Percent 

Continent (1) (1) 




f. 



Northeast Africa 2,072,000 63,101,000 3.3% 

West Africa 3,530,000 70,541,000 5.0% 

Central Africa 10,711,000 39,908,000 26.$ 

East Africa 3,341,000 22,922,000 16.8# 

South Africa 1,789,000 22,746,000 7.9% 

African Islands 1,599,000 6,557,000 24.4* 



Totals 23,542,000 225,775,000 



World totals (approximate) 550,356,000 3,004,916,000 18.3% 



Source: These approximate Catholic and general population totals are from the 
CSMC World Mission Map, 1961, published and copyright, 1961, ly the 
Catholic Students 1 Mission Crusade, U.S.A., National Center, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TABLE No. 17 
PROTESTANT CHURCH STATISTICS 



(in eiib-Saharan Africa) 




Places of 


Communicant 


Christian 




Worship 


Members 


Community 




(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


Angola 


1,701 


108,304 


542, 000 (3) 


Cameroon 


2,753 


250,867 


554,254 


Central African Republic 


447 


31,810 


45,175 


Chad 
Congo (formerly Belgian) 


642 
17, 661 (4) 


12,750 
765,275W) 


46,250 
2,090,683 


Congo (formerly French) 


52 


49,743 


66,378 


Dahomey 


258 


5,685 


28,313 


Ethiopia (with Eritrea) 


1,099 


98,193 


191,706 


Gabon 


398 


18,247 


63,409 


Gambia 


37 


2,719 


4,708 


Ghana 


4,609 


241,079 


749,918 


Guinea 


595 


8,812 


16,543 


Ivory Coast 


1,259 


23,327 


67,925 


Kenya 


3,265 


309,016 


786,609 


Liberia 


453 


45,751 


114,049 


Madagascar 
Mali 


10,109 
678(6) 


373,259 
9,198(6) 


1,445,751 
3,469(5) 


Mauritius and Seychelles 


48 


3,819 


10,327 


Mozambique 


1,849 


48,427 


100,663 


Niger 


13 


39 


422 


Nigeria 


12,180 


514,380 


1,325,458 


Rhodesias and Nyasaland 


8,258 


670,617 


1,649,766 


Ruanda-Urundi 


(included 


in Congo) 


159,317 


Sierra Leone 


777 


30,626 


61,111 


Somalia and Somaliland 


11 


6 


30 


Spanish and Portuguese 








West Africa 


127 


2,990 


10,997 


St. Helena 


9 


1,474 


4,580 


Tanganyika 


4,749 


475,494 


740,734( 2 ) 


Togo 


502 


39,600 


133,121. 


Uganda 


2,883 


218,324 


835,740(2) 


Upper Volta 


7a 


11,545 


22,573 


Zanzibar 


10 


300 


390 


Totals 


78,213 


4,371,676 


11,872,669 










(1) Figures as reported in the 


World Christian fj^nd'ha^ loftp 


(2) Figures as reported in the 


World Christian Handbook 1962 adiust^d to 


eliminate duplications . 








(3) The 1950 census reported 542,000. The 


1960 census figure 


is not yet 


available. 








(4) Including Ruanda-Urundi. 








(5) Mali only. 








(6) These figures include Mali 


, Upper Volta, 


Guinea, and Ivory 


Coast. 



in 



TABLE IS 



THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS A1ID BIBLE TRABIKIG SCHOOLS 
(in sul>-Saharaii Africa) 



Country 


Theological 
Institutions 


Bible 
Schools 


Angola 


1 


2 


Cameroun 


4 


7 


Central African Republic 


1 


1 


Chad 


-. 


- 


Congo (former Belgian) inc. Ruanda-Urundi 


18 


39 


Congo (former French) 


2 


4 


Dahomey 


1 


2 


Ethiopia (with Eritrea) 


3 


19 


Gabon 


- 


2 


Gambia 


- 


- 


Ghana 


4 


7 


Guinea 


- 


- 


Ivory Coast 


- 


3 


Kenya 


2 


12 


Liberia 


1 


7 


Madasgascar 


7 


18 


Mali 


- 


7 


Mozambique 


2 


2 


Niger 


- 


1 


Nigeria 


U 


22 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


9 


12 


Sierra Leone 


2 


10 


Somalia and Somaliland 


- 


- 


Spanish and Portuguese West Africa 


- 


2 


Tanganyika 


5 


16 


Togo 


- 


3 


Uganda 


3 


5 


Upper Yalta 


_ ** 


^ 




79 


205 


Source* Ibrld Christian H^md'bp^ 1962. 
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IfcELE No. 19 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HINCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 



(1) 



(Breakdown of about 75 percent of 


total missionary force) 


Sub-Saharan Total 
















Africa mission- 






Pbysi- 






Indust., 




aries 


Evan. 


Educa-cians 


Labor- 


agric* 




in active 
Countries service 


& Gen. 
Church 


tors, 
Tea- 


& 
Dent- 


Nurses 
(R.N.) 


atory 
tech- 


tech. 
special- 




(on field & 


Workers 


chers 


ists 




ni- 


ists 


Oftfc\ 


furlo(1958) 










cians 




er^ ^ 


Angola 171 
Cameroon (French) 235 


30 
60 


22 

15 


5 

18 


17 

41 


- 


1 
2 


3 
2 


Congo i 289 
(former Belgian} 1 


543 


216 


58 


144 


8 


42 


45 


Congo(former Fr. 
















Bluat.Afr.) 140 


89 


15 


3 


18 


- 


4 


3 


Ethiopia 298 


40 


6 


7 


12 


- 


2 


1 


Eritrea 6 


6 


_ 
















Fr. W.Africa (inc. 
















Fr, Guinea and 
















Senegal) 441 


250 


17 


2 


24 


.. 


2 


2 


Ghana 99 


23 


13 


6 


8 


. 


2 


2 


Kenya 307 


165 


41 


7 


30 


- 


14 


11 


Madagascar 99 


69 


9 


2 


15 


1 


2 


1 


Mozambique 65 


12 


2 


_ 


1 


_ 






Nigeria 1,211 


271 


104 


31 


74 


2 


17 


17 


Kyasaland 39 


4 


- 






^ 




* 


Portuguese 
















LAflrica 17 


13 


2 


1 


1 


w 


fw 


_ 


Kbodesia: 
















Northern 97 


18 


11 


2 


7 








3 


Southern 282 


100 


39 


13 


19 


^ 


^ 


3 


Gen 1 ! area 2 


1 








^ m 


_ 


1 


Sierra Leone 111 


20 


17 


6 


14 


1 


2 


5 


Somalia and 
















Soaaliland 28 


7 


4 





2 


^ 


^ 


1 


Spanish 
















lest Africa 6 


6 


^ 





^ 


_ 






Sudan 88 


20 


2 


1 


8 


^ 


3 


2 


Tanganyika 192 


109 


17 


9 


27 





s 
8 


8 


Togo 12 


- 


. 






^^ 






Uganda 35 


7 


9 


2 


8 


- 


4 


2 



(1) Statistics taken from Missionary Research Library 

Vol. IX, No. 10, December 8, 1958 -"North American Protestant 
Foreign Missions in 1958" - Frank W.Price and dara E.Orr, Table VII. 

(2) Includes business administrators, treasurers, office staff, social service 

relief wxrk, reconstruction. 
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